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PREFACE. 



A KONG the many excellent historical works 
which have already appeared, and which are 
still continually issuing from the press, ex- 
pressly written for young persons, there are 
few, if any, entirely suited to the capacities 
of children. The smaller abridgments gene- 
rally put into their hands are merely short 
statements of dry facts, without any introduc- 
tion of those traits of character and amusing 
particulars which render history so attractive 
to the young mind. It is true that many 
well-selected collections of anecdotes are to 
be met with, fully calculated to fix the atten- 
tion ofchildrenj but which, vAnSV^XJae^ «xsssisfc 
and instruct in a degree, do xvol «v>Svcvss!^ 
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carry on unbroken the chain of history — the^ 
are unconnected links which the childish mind 
does not unite. The more voluminous works 
are generally written in terms too abstruse 
for a very youthful comprehension, and con- 
tain circumstantial accounts of many events, 
always unnecessary, and often improper for 
children to be acquainted with. In the hope 
of, in some measure, supplying this deficiency 
to the children under the writer's own super- 
intendence, she was induced to put the follow- 
ing pages together, and the possibility that 
what has been found useful to a few may be- 
come more extensively beneficial, prompts her 
to submit them to the public eye. 
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CHAPTER L 

*' Mamma/' said Philip Stratton^ looking up with 
a puzzled, anxious countenance, as his mother 
entered the room, where he was sitting with his 
sister^ seemingly engaged in studying a map of 
Italy, which, with several thick volumes, lay 
upon a table before them. ** Mamma, I hope 
you are coming to sit here, as I am very much 
in want of your assistance." 

" I am very willing to give you my assistance, 
my dear boy," replied Mrs. Stratton, "but it 
must be at another time, for your papa is now 
ready to hear your Latin lessotvs." 
^^Tben Anne, as 1 must be oS;' ^.^x^'^Nx^v^^ 
jumping up, ''will you tell raamxrv«L^Qv« ^s®i 
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culties^ and when I have done with papa^ I shall 
come back to hear the explanation she has given 
you. 

Away ran Philip^ and his mother^ addressing 
her little girl, who looked even more puzzled 
than her brother had done, asked what the 
weighty concern was. 

''Mamma^ it is the Rubicon ; I cannot under- 
stand the Rubicon/' 

"The Rubicon^ my love, is the name of a 
small river in the North of Italy." 

'' Yes^ mamma^ so Philip says> and he shewed 
it to me in this map 5 but what could a river have 
to do with his drawing ? that is what I cannot 
understand." 

'* Nor I neither, Anne, at present 5 though, 
perhaps^ if you were to tell me all that has hap- 
pened between you and your brother, I might 
both understand it myself, and enable you to do 
so too ', but first fetch me my work bag, that I 
may not waste any time.^ 

Anne, being quickly returned with the work 
bag, seated herself by her mamma s side, and 
began her story. 

^'^Fbu know, mamma, that next Monday week 
f^M be cousin Mary*8 birth-day, and vi^ ^x^ \.o 
ggg^ the whole day with her*, us V>oV\i YV\\\v 
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and I love her very much^ we wished to take 
her some present. We were a long time, in fin- 
ing what it should be^ but at last we are deter- 
mined to take something of our own making, 
which, perhaps, she might like as well as any 
thing bought.** 

" That I am sure she would, my dear. But you 
seem a long way o£f the Rubicon.** 

" Ah ! mamma," said the little girl, laughing, 
** you often tell me I should not wish for the 
end of a story when I am only at the beginning.** 

" Very true,** said her mother, " I will wait 
patiently.'* 

" Well ! mamma, we consulted for a long 
time, and at last we settled, that as Philip draws 
so very well*' — 

"Not. very well, my dear Anne," interrupted 
her mother, " but very tidily for a boy of his age.' * 

'' I do not think you have seen his last beau- 
tiful drawing, mamma/* said Anne eagerly. ''In- 
deed that is well done, Mr Evans said it was, 
and, as he is his master, he must be a good 
judge, if I am not. I will fetch it for you, mam- 
ma, for I am sure you will call that well done, 
and you know he is only eleveu '^e^x^ ^^" 

^'^ You need not fetch it now, Atvue-^ YVjaSv^N^^ 
/ dare say, shew it to me by auA \>^, ox ^o\x^^ 
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have that pleasure another time : at present, go 
on with your story, which you seem to have for- 
gotten in your hurry to praise Philip's drawing.*' 
'' Where did I leave off ? Oh ! I remember. 
Well, we settled to make a small paper case or 
portfolio 3 I am to make it up, and bind it neatly 
with gold paper. Philip is to draw some pretty 
landscapes for the outside covers. This morn- 
ing we bought a sheet of card-board, and Philip 
began to cut it out 3 just as he had cut off the 
first piece, I saw that he was making it smaller 
than the pattern. I shewed him his mistake, 
but he said it was too late to alter it, for he had 
passed the Rubicon. I asked him what he 
meant, and he talked of Julius Caesar, and Pom- 
pey the Great ; still I did not understand him^ 
80 he fetched the Roman History, and said I 
had better read the story ; but it was very long, 
and the words were very diiSicult, and I was 

tired of trying to find out the Rubicon, and**'^ 

''And Philip was impatient, I suppose,'* said 
her mother. '' Oh no, dear mamma, he was 
very good-natured and patient, but I suppose I 
was very stupid.*' 
^'P^rbnps not, my love," said Mw, Stratton: 
^ihere is not any stupidity in a \\U\ft ^t\ hoX. 
^t^Hng^ into the meaning of booWa vjtvVX^xv^ot 
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grown-up people^ and Philip's explanation might 
not be very clear 5 there is a great difference 
between being able to understand a thing one*8 
self and making another person understand it. 
As I am more used to teaching little girls than 
Philip^ perhaps I may succeed better.** 

'' ^ I have passed the Rubicon was the speech 
of a celebrated Roman General, when he had 
crossed that river, and was leading his army to- 
wards Rome. The Roman history abounds in 
expressions, applied, in the present day, to pass- 
ing events, and understood by all persons who 
have studied ancient history. I do not, however, 
think Philip was quite correct in his manner of 
applying this celebrated sayings but of this you 
shall judge when I have related the anecdote 
which gave rise to it. Julius Caesar'' 

'^ Mamma, instead of beginning with Julius 
Caesar, which was in the middle of the history, 
I should like it much better if you would tell 
me all the classical expressions^ for so Philip 
called that about the Rubicon, taken from the 
History of Rome."' 

^'That I cannot promise to do, Anne: but I 
will, if you wish it, give you ai A\^\. ^'^"v.Ocl ^ 
the Roman History, whicYi V\\\ exv^jXAft ^'S^ V^ 
understand many allusions iiv coxumoxv >x^^* 
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^'That is just what I meao^ mamma." 
''Rome^ my dear^ which you often hear men- 
tioned as having been such a beautiful city^ and 
which is still so curious for the remains of splen- 
did buildings^ was at first only inhabited by a 
few shepherds, who^ having chosen a leader, 
built themselves huts, and surrounded them by 
a mud wall. These huts in time grew into the 
large> powerful, and celebrated city of Roma, 
as it was theu called, and these shepherds be- 
came warriors, whose descendants filled the 
whole world with their renown. It is said that 
a Trojan prince, named Ji^neas, saved himself, 
his father, and . his little son, from the flames 
which destroyed the city of Troy, and with a 
small band of his countrymen settled in a city 
of Italy I this city was called Alba. One of the 
kings of Alba, named Amulius, usurped the 
whole kingdom, of which his brother Numitor 
should have had a share ; confined that brother, 
and, seizing the children of Numitor's only 
daughter^ placed them in a small cradle on the 
river Tiber, in hopes that they would be de- 
stroyed by the winds and waves. Contrary to 
IfJs expectations, the cradle was blown on shore, 
aadlbuadhya. shepherd named ¥a\ial\]i!^\]L&« TVi\& 
««o pitied the 6abe8» who were Imu V>o^a, «si^ 
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took them to his wife, who nursed them kindly. 
The old fidbles say these children were suckled 
by a she-wolf« which ancient authors tell us only 
alluded to the name of Faustulus*s wife being 
Lupa^ which is Latin for wolf^ or to her dispo- 
sition being wolf-like. Howerer this may be* 
the boys grew up strong, active young men, and 
learned from Faustulus their own history. Col* 
lecting tiieir friends^ they took their grand&ther 
out of prison^ replaced him upon the throne of 
Alba, and determined to build a new city, at a 
little distance, for themselres and followers.** 

''The first part of your story was very like 
that of my favourite, Moses, mamma: he was put 
into a little cradle upon the river Nile. I hope 
these two princes proved as good as be did : that 
was the only way they could shew gratitude to 
God for preserving them in so wonderful a man- 
ner." 

'' I am afraid, Anne, you will find no resem- 
blance in the characters of Moses and these two 
brothers, whatever you may find in their history. 
Do you recollect for what Moses is so remark- 
able r 

" Oh ! yes, mamma, for his huuvvUt^ aud his 
kiadness towards the di8Conteiited\&t««3^Vft.i'<^ 

/ aball coatinue my storj t\ie^v\r w^^"^^ 
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mother^ "and you will see how far Romulus 
acted humbly and kindly. The two brothers 
having collected their friends, each wished to 
choose the spot upon which to build the new 
city. After some time spent in disputing, they 
agreed^ as was the custom at that time, to de- 
cide by the flight of birds. Each placed himself 
upon an eminence. Remus first discovered four 
vultures, and Romulus a short time after saw 
eight. A fresh contention now arose, Remus 
claiming his right, as having seen the birds 
first, and Romulus insisting upon his claim^ 
from having seen the largest number. The dis- 
pute was settled in favour of Romulus. He 
fixed upon the Palatine Hill, and drew a plan of 
the walls. Remus, exceedingly vexed at not 
having his own way, ridiculed the work, and, 
after much provoking language, is said to have 
pretended to jump over the city walls. This 
roused the anger of Romulus, the friends of 
each brother took a share in the dispute, and 
from words they came to blows. Remus and 
Faustulus lost their lives in the fray ; and it is 
even said, that Remus fell by the hand of his 
own brother,''^ 
^^I^ear mamma, this is as bad as tVie \v\sVot>3 
^Cain and Ahcl. Was Romulus \mtv\s\vGv\ v\s 
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'* At the time we are speaking of^ my dear, 
God bad ceased to punish all mankind as imme* 
diately for their crimes, as we read he did at the 
beginning of the world. Romulus would meet 
with his reward after this life. There is, how- 
ever, some excuse to be made for him ; he had 
never been taught to know and love the true 
and only God ; he had not been made early to 
correct his bad temper, and to watch over every 
foolish thought j he had no Bible, to shew him 
the beauty of goodness, and the hatefulness of 
sin. The gods he had been taught to worship 
are described as committing all sorts of crimes 
themselves :-^how should he imagine they would 
punish those of others V* 

*' Manmia, that might be an excuse for want 
of temper, but Romulus's own heart would tell 
him it was wrong to kill his brother.** 

" No doubt it did so, my dear Anne ; indeed it 
is said he felt sorry when the crime was com- 
mitted, but the evil was in the commencement. 
A person who once lets his temper get the better 
of him, never knows where he may stop ; it is 
only by checking the beginning of anger that 
we can command ourselves> «ad i^t^N«.^t th& 
commiBsion of actual crimes* ^^*^ ^ososq^^^^^ 
beea early taught to do to oiket^ «J^ V*^ ^^^ 
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have others do to him^ he would have yielded at 
least some part of his wishes to his hrother^ and 
would have treated him with mildness 3 while 
Remus, had he been acquainted with the Scrip- 
ture, would have known that ^a soft answer 
turneth away wrath, but grievous words stir up 
anger.* " 

^* I think, mamma, I shall never forget this 
story, but it is very difficult to remember any- 
thing when we feel angry." 

" It is so, my love : but if you are sincerely 
anxious to do right, and pray to God to assist 
you, he can, by his Holy Spirit, give you, a little 
girl, that assistance, which Romulus, a great 
king and mighty conqueror, was in want of. 
But to return to our story, this happened 753 
years before the birth of our Saviour; in the time 
of the Prophet Isaiah, and during the reign of 
Pekah, kingof Judah. Romulus, I said before, was 
both strong and active. These qualities, in the 
times we are speaking of, were considered vir- 
tues, and the followers of Romulus chose him 
for their king. In some respects their choice 
was fortunate, as he made many good laws. 
Tliis new city iras called Rome, after its founder. 
Romulua next divided the peopVe VaXa Vno 
^^^^saeas the ' upper or bigher otdet \v^ e^'^^ 
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Patricians, and the lower rank he called Me- 
beians/* 

" Oh ! that is the reason I often hear persons 
who have no titles called Plebeians :-^is it not, 
mamma V* 

" Yes, my love, it is usual to call commoners, 
that is, those who are not children of, or de- 
scended from some noble family^ by that term ; 
while Patrician is still used to denote rank or 
nobility. From the Patricians, one hundred 
persons were chosen, to settle the business of 
the State, remarkable either for their age, wis- 
dom or valour -, and as they were supposed to 
watch over the people with paternal affection, 
they were styled Conscript Fathers. This body 
of men was called the Senate^ and the indi« 
viduals were termed Senators. Did you ever 
hear those words used }" 

^* 1 do not remember them, mamma.'* 

''The English House of Commons is often 
termed the British Senate, and its members 
are also called Senators.*' 

" 1 recollect them both now, mamma 3 they 
are used in a poem Philip is very fond of, in 
£nfi6ld*d Speaker; here is the booV, ^xAXxrx^ 
is the poem on SJavery. This \s ow^^^xV, 

Ye bands of Senators, whose swfh^^e wwvj^ 
BntannU'8 realms, whom either \uOl oV^e^^^ 
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And again: — 

" Hear him, ye Senates, hear this truth sublime, 
** He who allows oppression, shares the crime." 

''To increase the number of his subjects^ 
Romulus opened an asylum or sanctuary, where 
fugitives of all kinds were secure -, and runaway 
slaves, criminals, and persons who were tired of 
their own country, were invited to settle in 
Rome." 

** I did not know, mamma, that when I used 
the word asylum, I was expressing myself in a 
classical term." 

"Yet you were so, my dear Anne, and you 
will meet with many words which have become, 
from long use, English words, yet were origi- 
nally used by nations you know nothing about. 
Knowing the necessity of mutual assistance in 
every rank in life, Romulus caused every Ple- 
beian to choose a patron from amongst the Se- 
nators. This patron was to protect the plebeian, 
or, as he was called, client, both with money or 
advice, when necessary ^ and the client was 
bound to assist his patron in return, whenever 
Jie f^ called upon, either in peace or war." 
^''JVofVj mamma, I know tW te^^otv 'w\i'^ la. 
^'ad friend or protector is caWed a i^altoxv. 0\A^ 
' '^r you said that my co\ia\tv 1E*An^ w^ ^^ 
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sure to get on in his profession, as the good and 
rich Lford Merton was his patron ; and client 
means, mamma— -I have forgotten, I believe**-— 

'^ A client, my love, is the person who em- 
ploys a lawyer.'* 

" Oh ! then I suppose papa was Bir. Wilson's 
client, when Mr. Ainsworth was trying to get 
the Yew Tree Farm from him.** 

'' Yes, Anne, Bfr. Wilson was the person who 
pleaded for your papa, that b, explained to the 
judge and jury what right your papa had to the 
land, and proved that Mr. Ainsworth wanted 
that to which he had no claim. The duties be- 
tween a patron and his client were held so sa- 
cred, that those who did not perform them were 
considered in&mous«** 

<' Mamma, this is something like the com- 
mand of our Saviour, in the New Testament, 
' to love our neighbour as ourselves.* ** 

''It may appear so, my love, but there is a 
great difference. The heathen ruler taught his 
people to Ue useful to those who, they expected, 
would be useful to them in return \ while our 
Lord taught his disciples not only to do good to 
those from whom no return could \i^Vi^^SAA.fe^^ 
but even to love and assist tWvt etieo^ft.^* \ii^ 
into the sixth chapter of St. M«Xt\vew , \^x^\«^ 
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^ Ye have heard that it hath been said^ thou 
shalt love thy neighbour^ and hate thine enemy; 
but I say unto you^ love your enemies^ bless 
them that curse you> do good to them that hate 
you^ and pray for them which despitefully use 
you> and persecute you.* Again> in hvke, sixth 
chapter, he gives the same commands, adding, 
'for if ye love them which love you, what 
thank have ye ? for sinners also love those that 
love them. And if ye do good to them that do 
good to you, what thank have ye ? for sinners 
also do even the same. And if ye lend to them 
from whom ye • hope to receive, what thank 
have ye ? for sinners also lend to sinners, to re- 
ceive as much again. But love ye your ene- 
mies, and do good and lend, hoping for nothing 
again, and your reward shall be great, and ye 
shall be the children of the Highest, for he is 
kind unto the unthankful, and to the evil.* " 

Romulus is sud to have been very attentive 

to the religious ceremonies then in use among 

the heathen. His laws concerning parents and 

children, and husbands and wives, were very 

severe. He gave a father full power over his 

children, even permitting him to lake away their 

Jires. ' If they were born wilYi atv^ Aeiottck\Vj» 

^« H^as not even obliged to rear tVle\xi,^>^3X\o:\^^. 
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expose them in the public road, to be destroyed 
by hunger, or taken care of by a passer by/' 

''Oh ! mamma, I am very glad I am not a 
young Roman.** 

" Indeed, my love, you have great reason to 
be thankful, for you are born in a time, and in 
a country, where religious, as well as every 
other instruction, is freely bestowed on boys 
and girls of all ranks. Romulus established a 
guard for his person, consisting of three hundred 
horse soldiers, called Celeres. He also ap« 
pointed twelve officers of justice, called Lictors, 
who were the executioners. of the laws. When 
he appeared in public, these men walked before 
him, carrying a bundle of rods, with an axe in 
the middle, called Fasces. The subjects of Ro- 
mulus now amounted to above 3000 men, but 
there were few women amongst them, and as 
they were the outcasts from other people, the 
surroimding nations would not give them their 
daughters in marriage. In order to obtain wives 
for his subjects, it is said, that Romulus made 
use of a stratagem. He made an entertainment, 
to which he invited any persons who chose to 
come. The Sabines, who lived iieAX> brought 
their wives and daughters, aud, vAv^^V. ^wl ^'■ 
tention was taken up wilYi souwe ^vsYwaRSOJi 
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a great many young Romans rushed in with 
drawn swords^ and seized the young women> 
whom they forced to marry them. In conse- 
quence of this deceitful conduct, the neighbour- 
ing nations took up arms against the Romans. 
The first who appeared were the Caeninenses. 
Romulus marched against them, defeated them, 
killed their king, and presented his spoils, that 
is, his arms, &c., to Jupiter, in a temple he had 
builtj and dedicated to that god, on the Saturnine 
hill, which he took into the city. This is said 
to be the origin of triumphs. The Sabines were 
the last and most formidable of the enemies the 
Romans had to contend with, and, in the last 
engagement, peace is said to have been restored 
by the very women whose loss had caused the 
war. These women had been kindly treated by 
their Roman husbands, and had become attached 
to them. When the two armies met, they 
thought nothing of their own danger, but, 
anxious to save their fathers, brothers, and hus- 
bands, rushed between them -, their tears pre- 
vailed, both parties threw down their weapons, a 
reconciliation took place, and it was agreed that 
^^^Somang and Sabines should in future form 
^B people, and that Bjomul\ia> «iiA "I^Jjma, 
Jpk Smbines, should govem )o\Tit\^. 'V^Vie 
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death of Tatiiis soon after made Romulus sole 
master. The cities of Cecina, Antenuse, and 
Cnistuminum, were in this war added to the 
Roman- dominions, and peopled from Rome. 
Fidena, Cameria> and Veii, were also taken. 
Such success produced a great degree of pride 
in Romulus^ he took upon himself more power 
than formerly, he grew haughty in his be- 
haviour, dressed more magnificently than he 
had used to do, and acted without the advice of 
the Senate, who were much displeased with his 
conduct, and, as he suddenly disappeared, with- 
out the manner of his death being known, it is- 
generally supposed that he was murdered se- 
cretly by their orders. To prevent the people, 
who loved him, from making inquiries about, 
him, they were persuaded that he was taken up 
into heaven. A temple was built to his honour, 
and he was afterwards worshipped under the: 
name of the god Quirinus. Romulus reigned 
37 years. You may have some idea of the in- 
crease of Roman- power during this short time :: 
its forces now amounted to 46,000 foot, and 
1000 horse soldiers. And now, my dear Anne, 
I believe we must leave off, iotWi^'ax^^^x^'^v- 

ing bell, and you find we Taave i\o\. ^^X. ^^\$v^^» 

the Rubicon." 
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''Mamma^ your story has been so very inte- 
resting^ that I had almost forgotten the Rubi- 
con. How very wonderful it was that Rome 
should become so powerful in so short a time— 
a few runaway slaves, in less than 40 years, to 
increase to above 47>000 persons. Their city 
must have become much larger also, as they 
could not all live in the few mud cottages which 
were built at first. How much I should like to 
see a drawing of the city when first founded^ 
and another when Romidus died." 

** Romulus had added the hill Saturnius, before 
his death, and Rome was most likely much en- 
larged i but a drawing of it would not, I should 
suppose, have any beauty to recommend it, as a 
king so much engaged in war could have but 
little time to adorn his city > but Anne, yon seem 
to have forgotten the comparison between Ro- 
mulus and Moses.*' 

''Biamma, I am ashamed at having mentioned 
it} their characters had no resemblance. Romu- 
lus is certainly interesting, as founder of Rome> 
but Moses makes us love him for his patience 
and his kindness as a man— we long to follow 
his example.*' 
^^Jusi ao, my lore, and now nm aacA ^t^«*r 
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CHAPTER n. 



Thb next day> Anne^ having fetched her mo- 
ther s work basket, and spread the map of Italy 
on the table, awaited with anxiety the moment 
when she had promised to continue her history 
of Rome. 

''Dear mamma,*' she exclaimed, as Mrs, Strat- 
ton entered the room, ^'I am so happy you are 
come, for I have some more classical words for 
you to explain. I read, yesterday, that the 
Magna Charta is the palladium of British liberty. 
What if meant by Palladium V* 

" Tell me first, Anne, what the Magna Charta 
isr 

^ Mamma, it is the written promise which 
£ang John was forced to sigiv, aud viVv:;^ «ftr 
curefi the liberties and rights of litv^vSasa«d' — 
^' And which is the foundatVoa oi o>xi^«!W2o! 



freedom and happiness, m j dear guL The F^ 
ladinm was a statoe of the goddess Alinerva* 
upon the preserration of whidi the safety of 
the town of Troy was said to depend. It was 
stolen away by the contrivance of the Greeks, 
after which the city was takoi and bnmt, — a 
least so the poets say : this £unons statue was 
afterwards brought to Rome.** 

*' Mamma, I have another question to ask. 
Why do you so often use the words, * it is said/ 
and 'they sayV " 

''I am glad you observe so accurately my 
manner of expressing myself, Anne. My reason 
for using these terms is, that in the early history 
of Rome, truth and fiction are so blended, that 
in the present day it is not possible to separate 
tbem. However, even the fiction is worth at- 
tending to, as many useful lessons are conveyed 
in fables, which were formerly much thought of. ^ 
Your Mboj^*s Fables were originally written for 
the instruction of men, not for the amusement 
of children, aud indeed a person would be much 
at a loss, without some knowledge of these 
classical fictions, as poetry, sculpture, and paint- 
ing abound with allusions to them." 
^^Mammaj why have you not «l\owe^ mfc 
/-^ rc/ii/ ib0 Homan and other YiUU>twia \>^ioT^ 
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this? Philip read them long before he was my 
age.** 

^' It was necessary, my dear, that Philip should 
have some insight into proftme history, before 
he went to school, where he would have appeared 
very ignorant without it. With you, whom I 
hope to keep at home, under my own eye, there 
was no immediate hurry. I wished to make 
you thoroughly acquainted with the best of all 
histories, that of the Scriptures, before you en- 
tered upon any other, and I expect, that, by so 
doing, your improvement and pleasure will, 
in the end, be increased. You are now able to 
compare the striking moral virtues of the hea^ 
thens with the humble integrity of the good 
men mentioned in the Bible." 

*^ Indeed, mamma, I have had great pleasure 
in comparing Romulus with Moses. Philip and 
I looked for the account of the kindness of 
Moees to Aaron and Miriam, when they were 
punished by Grod for ill behaviour to him, so 
very different from Romulus's treatment of his 
brother: but I hope the next king of Rome will 
be a better man, or I shall not like the ancients 
much^ thoi^h Philip talks so mwcYi oi ^X\&\\ 
greatness^" 

The virtues a£ the heroes o« cMl ilvoiea^tw 

' i 

"^ 

A 
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a great many young Romans rushed in with 
drawn swords, and seized the young women, 
whom they forced to marry them. In conse- 
quence of this deceitful conduct, the neighbour- 
ing nations took up arms against the Romans. 
The first who appeared were the Caeninenses. 
Romulus marched against them, defeated them, 
killed their king, and presented his spoils, that 
is, his arms, &c., to Jupiter, in a temple be bad 
built, and dedicated to that god, on the Saturnine 
bill, which he took into the city. This is said 
to be the origin of triumphs. The Sabines were 
the last and most formidable of the enemies the 
Romans had to contend with, and, in the last 
engagement, peace is said to have been restored 
by the very women whose loss had caused the 
war. These women had been kindly treated by 
their Roman husbands, and had become attached 
to them. When the two armies met, they 
thought nothing of their own danger, but, 
anxious to save their fieithers, brothers, and hus- 
bands, rushed between them ; their tears pre- 
vailed, both parties threw down their weapons, a 
reconciliation took place, and it was agreed that 
^e Jtomana and Sabines should in future form 
^at one people, and that Bx>m.iiVus, «cl^ i::«i\i\sA> 
^^^ of the Smbines, should govern •^omlX^. Tt» 
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death of Tatiiis soon after made Romulus sole 
master. The cities of Cecina, Antenuse, and 
Crustuminum, were in this war added to the 
Roman dominions, and peopled from Rome. 
Fidena, Cameria> and Veii, were also taken. 
Such success produced a great degree of pride 
in Romulus^ he took upon himself more power 
than formerly, he grew haughty in his be- 
haviour, dressed more magnificently than he 
had used to do, and acted without the advice of 
the Senate, who were much displeased with his 
conduct, and, as he suddenly disappeared, with- 
out the manner of his death being known, it is- 
generally supposed that he was murdered se- 
cretly by their orders. To prevent the people, 
who loved him, from making inquiries about 
him, they were persuaded that he was taken up 
into heaven. A temple was built to his honour, 
and he was afterwards worshipped under the: 
name of the god Quirinus. Romulus reigned 
37 years. You may have some idea of the in-* 
crease of Roman power during this short time :: 
its forces now amounted to 46,000 foot, and 
1000 horse soldiers. And now, my dear Anne, 
I believe we mu3t leave off, fox \\ie^\ ^'^^x^'aar^ 

ing' bell and you find we have ivoX. ^eX. <i»\piR.V» 

tbeBubicon." 
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what they imagined to be the chief good^ you 
wiU, I hope, condemn the pride and vanity which 
accompanied them 5 and you will consider, that 
if so much self-denial, fortitude, industry, gene- 
rosity, and truth, were shewn by unenlightened 
heathens, whose only reward was the praise of 
man, and whose only example that of weak 
mortals like themselves, how much more will 
be expected from a Christian child, who has the 
hopes of heaven and immortality before her, 
the instructions of our Blessed Lord as her 
guide, and his holy life and death as her exam- 
ple* The remarks I have made are general : of 
course there were exceptions to common roles 
in this as in every other nation, of which you 
will be convinced in the history of Numa Pom* 
pilius, who was chosen by the Senate to succeed 
Romulus. He was a perfect contrast to his pre* 
decessor, and took as much pains to soften the 
rude temper of his subjects as Romulus had 
done to increase his dominions. This truly wise 
man was a Sabine by birth, and lived contentedly, 
upon a small fortune, without seeking public 
honours. He was skilled in all the learning of 
bis country and times, and so famous for jus- 
tice, moderatiqD, and atteutiou lo t\i^ T^^ig^s^ 
^ui/ea then in use, that ilie c\\o\ce oi Wi^^»«i«Xft 
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was approved by the people. Numa was forty 
years of age, and is said not only to have cod- 
qnered tbe passions then considered bad, but 
even to have restrained the inclinations to eruelty, 
rapacity, violence, and revenge, encouraged and 
approved by his countrymen and neighbours, 
being convinced that no one could be truly 
gr^it who could not conquer himself. So far 
from being pleased with the honour conferred 
upon him by the Senate of Rome, in choosing 
him for their king, he at first refused it, saying 
he was unfit to rule so warlike a people 5 but the 
persuasions of the ambassadors, and the en- 
treaties of his father^ who set before him the 
service he might perform to his countrymen, 
by promoting religion amongst them, and mo- 
derating their love of war, at last induced him 
to accept the dignity, and, after sacrificing to 
the gods, he set out for Rome. Under this mild 
prince the Romans acquired a taste for agricul- 
ture and peaceable occupations. His first wish 
was to inspire them with a love for the gods ; 
he instituted feasts in their honour, and built se- 
veral temples for their worship. That dedicated 
to Janus was abut in time of peaee>\\X!A<3?^^\k 
during' that of war." 
'' W^Ao was Janus, mamma V*- 
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''Janus is said to have been a wise king of 
Italy. The poets tell us that Saturn^ the father 
of the gods, being driven from his own kingdom, 
fled to this prince for protection. Janus re- 
ceived him kindly> and gave him a share in his 
kingdom. Together they civilized the people 
of Italy^ war and crimes were unknown in the 
land^ and such was the happiness enjoyed, that 
their joint reign is termed the Golden Age.'* 

** Ah, mamma, I have often met with the 
golden age, as a time of perfect happiness.** 

" But cannot you trace another meaning for 
this fable, Anne V* 

" I suppose I ought, mamma, or you would 
not ask me. Can it have any thing to do with 
the state of happiness in which Adam and Eve 
lived before they sinned ?'* 

'' It is supposed to have arisen from that, my 
dear. In return for the kindness of Janus, Sa- 
turn gave him the power of remembering the 
past, and foretelling the future 5 hence he is 
called the God of foresight, and represented 
with two faces.** 

'' Philip shewed me a print of him the other 
iJaj:, but I had forgotten his name : one face 
Jaojked backward, the other ioTv^TwcOi. '^YiSCv^ 
^oJd me bis real history is supposed Ao \\ivnv 
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given rise to the fable^ and that he was called 
the god of foresight^ because he was so much 
wiser .than his countrymen that they fiuicied his 
knowledge must come from above.'* 

" Perhaps so, my love : I dare say you have 
also seen a figure of Satum> an old man with a 
scythe in his hand.*' 

" Do you mean old Time^ mamma^ with his 
hour-glas8> and scythe, and single lock of hair?** 

" I do, my love : Saturn, or Chronos, is the 
same with Time, who is said to devour his own 
children : can you tell why ?** 

" Oh ! yes, that is very easy to find out 5 
Time destroys aU things : is not that it, mamma?** 

'' Yes, my dear. After the death of Saturn, 
feasts were celebrated in his honour, and during 
the time they lasted the slaves were free. They 
might dress like their masters, and say any 
thing to them, without fear of punishment 5 
this feast was called the Saturnalia, and the 
festival of the Carnival is said to have its rise 
from the Saturnalia of the ancients.** 

** I read an account of the Carnival the other 
day, mamma : it is kept in all Catholic countries, 
and people of all ranks mask themselves and 
mix together." 

''Numaalso built a temple toNesX.^, v^Vo\^ 
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considered .the goddess of fire> and appointed 
priestesses called Vestal virgins. These young 
women were chosen from the most noble fami- 
lies, and during the thirty years they continued 
in the temple^ were not allowed to marry : their 
duties were to watch over the sacred fire, and 
to instruct the younger vestals. So much im- 
portance was attached to the preservation of 
the holy flame^ that the vestal^ by whose care- 
lessness it was permitted to expire, was buried 
alive, and the people went into mourning as 
during the time of a public misfortune. The 
vestals had many privileges. When they wei^t 
abroad, the fasces were carried before them, 
and if they met a condemned criminsd, they 
had the power of pardoning him.** 

^' Mamma, I have been thinking where I had 
seen the word vestal, and now I remember it is 
in some lines under the print of a nun j but I 
forget how it is used." 

'* Were these the lines } 

** How happj ie the blameless vestal^s lot. 
The world forgetting, bj the world forgot.*' 

" Yes, mamma, those were the lines, and 1 
suppose nuns are compared to vestals, because 
tAejr do not marry, but live teWred. 
^'' Vesj my dear; but the word vealeX \a wA >vcw- 
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frequently used in speaking of a single woman, 
particularly by the poets. In the temple of Vesta 
was kept the Palladinmy which we were speak- 
ing of In the first part of our conversation." 

*' But, mamma, you said that statue was 
stolen by the Greeks : bow then did it get to 
Rome ?" 

'* Many stories are told of it, my love \ one 
of which says that the statue stolen was only 
an imitation, and that the real Palladium was 
brought from Troy by ^neas. Numa built a 
temple to Faith, and taught his subjects that 
nothing was more necessary than to keep their 
promises sacred. He also fixed bounds to the 
city, and built a temple to Terminus, the god 
of boundaries." 

'' Mamma, that is very like our word termi- 
nate 5 I suppose it is derived from the Latin." 

*^ Numa, in order to employ his subjects, and 
turn their thoughts from war, encouraged agri* 
culture, and divided the lands taken from the 
enemy among the poorer citizens 5 he destroyed 
all distinction between Romans and Sabines, 
but classed the people, according to their trades, 
into companies. He amended some of the 
laws of RomuXxxsy rendering \\i^m W \w«^ 
severe. He is said to have \ive4 \svmOcl ^^TftJQ?w^^^ 
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his people^ reproving those who deserved 
blame^ and rewarding the good and indus- 
trious. After a useful and happy reign of 
forty-three years, this excellent prince died 
of old age, and, contrary to the custom of the 
heathens at ^nerals, ordered his body to be 
buried." 

''What did they do with their dead then> 
mamma ?*' 

''They burned their bodies upon a funeral 
pile, my love, and collecting the ashes in an 
urn or vase, preserved them." 

"What could make Numa act differently, 
mamma }" 

" That is a question which it is impossible to 
answer, Anne, with any certainty. Some attri- 
bute it to the humility so apparent in all his 
actions, which led him to wish to be restored 
to that earth to which all nature shews that we 
must return ; be that as it will, his body was 
buried in a most magnificent way by the senate, 
but what was more glorious to his memory, 
was, that he was followed to the grave by the 
tears of his subjects, who lamented him as a 
common father.* 
^'Mmmma, as Numa studied %o Tci\ici\i, ^o uka. 
■^"^w tbiak it poesible that be m\^t \i«^^ ^v*- 
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covered that, in early limes, the dead wert 
buried instead of burned.*' 

" My dear girL he might have done ao, bat 
as we cannot decide why he made the request, 
and as it is not material that we should^ it would 
be loss of time to puzzle ourselves about it." 

*' Mamma, there is no danger in my admiring 
Nama too much> is there? His virtues were 
not dazzling, they were solid." 

"Nothing can be solid that is without foun- 
dation. The foundation of any virtue is the 
principle that gives rise to it. What was the 
principle or foundation of Numa*s goodness ?'* 

*' Was it not religion, mamma ? He was 
very anxious to make his subjects worship the 
gods in the way he thought right, and he built 
many temples. If his faith was false, you 
know, he had been taught it from childhood $ 
and if he was sincere in that which he had been 
taught, that was all that could be expected 
froBi a heathen." 

** But, Anne, notwithstanding Numa built so 
many temples, and was so anxious about reli- 
gious ceremonies, I much doubt whether he 
really believed in the gods he worshl^^d. ^ 
strong feeling of religion in the coxxwanja^^w^^'t 
13 of use to erery lawgiver : tiaal5um^vi%&^^S\ 
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aware of^ aud he did every thing in his power 
to excite it in the Romans} by its means he 
brought about all liis design s> and imposed 
upon his subjects in the grossest manner.'' 

''Imposed^ mamma! I thought he* built a 
temple to Faith, and imposing upon any one is 
contrary to the laws of good faith and sincerity. 
But pray tell me what he did ?** 

''He pretended^ my love, that a goddess 
came down from heaven to instruct him how to 
govern his people $ and in the time of a pesti- 
lence in yie city, he produced a shield, which 
he said had fallen from heaven, for the safety 
and use of the people. To prevent this shield 
from being stolen, he had eleven made exactly 
like it, and he appointed priests to take charge 
of these Ancylia, as the twelve shields were 
called} he also instituted festivals in honour of 
them. The priests were called Salii, and the 
Ancylia were kept in the temple of Vesta. Is 
this sufficient to prove that he had not' a firm 
belief in his gods V 

'' Quite, mamma, for he would not have 
trifled with what he held sacred. Then I sup- 
jfose that Numa's goodness arose from a natural 
desire to do right V* 

I think it did," Anne ; acled uv^tv Vj V\i^ 
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ruling pasftioQ of the Romans, the love of 
fame, or the wish to be thought well of, and 
spoken of after death, which a Christian will 
consider as but a poor foundation for goodnesa.'* 

''Poor, indeed, mamma^ but as God is so Just, 
do you not think he will make allowanees for 
that ignorance which is not wilful ?" 

" We need not feel anxious about that, my 
dear Anne : our Grod is not only just, but mer- 
ciful, and he will be the judge both of the 
Heathen and Christian 5 however, I think you 
now perceive the necessity of setting a guard 
over your feelings, while you read of the heroes 
of old times, lest, in your admiration of their 
many and great virtues, you forget the humbler 
graces of the Christian character, which arc 
absolutely necessary to perfection/' 

'* I do indeed, mamma, and I will try to ad- 
mire the ancient hero, as one who does one or 
two great actions, which I take a pleasure in 
reading of, but which are out of my power to 
imitate. But the Christians I will think of as 
often as I can : their examples will be useful to 
me in every moment of my life, and if I follow 
them, I shall be a good, humble, and happy 
child. Is not that what you V\a\i m^ \a i^^^^^ 
namma ?" 
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^' It is indeed^ my love, and if you continue 
to feel so> ancient history will improve your 
mind and enrich your imagination, without in- 
juring your principles 3 but our conversation 
has been very serious. Run into the garden : I 
think I saw Philip pass the window a few 
minutes since/^ 
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CHAPTER III. 



The next day, at the usual hour, Mrs. Strattoa 
entered the school-room, and finding Anne al- 
ready seated at her work, was going to continue 
her recital 3 the little girl, however, begged her 
to stop a few minutes, saying, Philip wished to 
join them. 

'* I am afraid,** said her mother, *' that your 
papa will expect his Latin exercises to be 
attended to now, and the slight account I am 
giving, will not, I should think, be either new 
or interesting to him.'* 

'^ Mamma, he is gone to beg papa to let him 
work an extra hour before breakfast, and to 
allow him to come to us now. 1 YkaN^XaVi^vsa. 
the stories of Romulus and 'Nuais^, ^tA\kfc ^'»^^ 
we are so very hard upon \ksst p^ox ^o\$^ax«» 
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thnt he must come and defend them, that is, K 
you will allow liim." 

" I cannot hiive any objection, Anne, for, 
although Philip is so strongly attached to die 
ancients, I nm sure he has too much candonr 
to wish to support the faulty parta of thdr 
characters, and as I desire you to admire their 
reaHy valuable qualities, he is quite at lihurty 
to he their advocate ; tell him we are ready." 

" Here I am," said Philip, stopping Anne as 
she was preparing to run to fetch him. " Papa 
has given roe permission to come and protect 
the defenceless." 

" Not the defenceless, my dear boy," said his 
mother, smiling. " I think if you call to mind 
the numerous ahle authors who have eulogized 
your favorite heroes, you will allow that thej 
have little to Fear ^om the occasional censure 
of a woman." 

" But, mamma, ns none of those able authors 
are present just now, my favorites are little the 
better for their assistance, unless I bring for- 
ward an anecdote, now and then, in behalf of 
their proteges. Do you permit me?" 

" Most willingly, my dear boy, and I shall 
be very ^lad of an assistant. But •* 
have forgotten our history." 
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After the death of Numa, five kings reigned 
Bccessively in Rome, aod the city increased 
pth in size and power." 

Mamma, if you please," said Anne, " I 
bovdd like to know the names of these kings, 

something about their histories-" 

Their histories, my dear, are not very in- 
treating. Howerer, the first was Tullus Hus- 



Hostile means warlike, mamma, in English : 

this king fond of war 1" 

Ue was, my dear, and a remarkable combat 

c place in bis reign, which Philip shall have 

pleasure of relating." 

Well, Anne, the first people who engaged 

var with the Romans, during the reiga of 
SbUus, were the Albans, For many reasons, 
iDth parties wished to avoid a. battle, and it 
agreed between the generals, that cham- 
joDS should be chosen on each side, whose 
ictory or defeut sboiUd decide the contest, 
[bere happened to be three twin brothers in 
Bcb army, which remarkable circumstance 
bused the choice lo be decided directly. These 
irothers were celebrated for strengtli and cou- 
lee, and to them was committed the fate of 
eoualries. Both aiiuks weie attM\^e.4ni«* 
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the field of battle, each having sworn that the 
party whose champions were vanquished would 
yield to the other> and every thing being ready^ 
the Roman champions, who were called the 
Horatii, and the defenders of the Albans named 
Cu'riatii, appeared upon the field. Imagine, 
Anne, the agitation of each army, when, before 
the attack, the six warriors, who were intimate 
friends, embraced each other tenderly, and then 
forgetting every thing but that the safety of 
their country depended upon them, rushed to 
the combat. Solemn was the silence which 
reigned around, and dreadful was the despair 
of the Romans, when, after a long and doubtful 
contest, they saw tw.o of their champions dead 
upon the field, and the third flying from the 
conquerors. The Albans shouted for joy, the 
Romans groaned with horror, but the scene was 
soon changed when the flight of Horace proved 
itself to be only pretended. Having separated 
bis antagonists, who were all wounded, he 
turned upon the first, who followed him, at- 
tacked, and laid him dead at his feet : the next 
brother shared the same fate) and the third, 
fTjbo was severely wouDded> being also killed, 
victory was declared in favour of t\ift 'RowvwDL^r 
^'Oh^ mamma, what a victory \ V^ou^Vi vj\V\x 
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the blood of his two brothers, and bis beloved 
friends. 1 would not exchange places with the 
conqueror, even to have saved my country.** 

'^ Alas ! my dear Anne, if you pity the Victor 
now, I know not what you will do when the 
story is ended 3 Philip, 3fou must tell the whole." 
** Mamma, I have no pleasure in telling the 
remainder, but I will finish it. Horace returned 
rejoicing from the field of battle, loaded with 
the thanks and praises of his fellow citizens, 
and covered with the spoils of his conquered 
foes, though we can hardly call them so ) com* 
petitors is a better word. On entering his own 
house, he was met by his sister, who, bathed 
in tears, was lamenting the death of her be- 
trothed husband, one of the Curiatii. Raising 
her eyes, she saw a scarf she had worked for her 
lover, worn in triumph by her brother 5 and, 
unable to restredn her feelings, she bitterly re- 
proached him as the cause of her grief. Ho- 
race, who, perhaps, little expected such treat- 
ment, and whose mind watf agitated by different 
feelings of joy and sorrow, was roused to anger 
at his sister s weakness, and, forgetting every 
tie of kindred and affection, with, the same 
Bword that bad saved his couult^, ^^"^Vco^^^^iNSk 
sister. I see you are shock^A, Kma. "^^ 
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this crime^ Horatius was condemned to deaths 
but was pardoned by the voice of his country.** 

^^ Oh, Philip ! I was happy before, that I am 
not a Roman child, but I am much more so 
now ) I may love my brother without any fear 
of his being obliged to sacrifice aU his affections 
to iiis country. — I hope your next anecdote will 
be more agreeable, brother. Mamma, will you 
go on ?*' 

, *' In the reign of Tullus, the hills, called 
Cselius, Quiriiialis, and Esquilinus, were added 
to the city 3 and after a warlike reign of thirty- 
two years, this king is said to have been killed 
by lightning. . Ancus Martius, grandson to 
Numa, succeeded. He added Mounts Aveutioe 
and Janiculum to the city ; he built Ostia» a 
sea-port at the mouth of the Tiber, and reigned 
usefully and honourably twenty-four years* 
After his death, Lucius Tarquinius Priscus, the 
son of a stranger, by intrigue and management, 
obtained the kingdom. He added a hundred 
members to the senate, improved the city, and 
beautified the market-place, or forum.** 

•' There, Anne," exclaimed Philip, " is ano- 
iAer classical term for you I Forum is often 
useil in speaking of a court oi iwaVvc^r 
^ut why so, brother V* 
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" Because it was the place where points of 
law were decided :*-go on, mamma.*' 
I '^ Tarqoinius also laid out a place for public 
' games and amusements, called, from its cir- 
cular figure, the circus.*' 

'' Mamma, I have heard of the circus." 

" I dare say you have, my love : it is a place 
of public amusement. Tarquinius also laid 
the foundation of a temple to Jupiter on the 
hill Satumius, afterwards called the Capitoline 
hill; and after an active reign of thirty-eight 
years, he was assassinated by the contrivance of 
the sons of Aiicus Martins, who fancied them- 
selves injured by his usurpation of their late 
fether*s kingdom. Servius Tullius, the son of 
a slave, w&b had married Tarquin's daughter, 
was chosen king by the senate, without any 
appeal to the people. He established a new 
method of taxation, in which, instead of each 
citizen paying an equal sum of money for the 
support of the government as formerly, he was 
to be .taxed: according to his fortune." 

'^ That seems just, mamma," said Aune. 

'^ It was certainly just, my dear Anne ; but as 
an advantage is often attended with some evil, 
that was the case here ^ the peopV^ \o^\» '^^'^^x 
in proportionals they paid \eas \.o ^e ^XswV^ 
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Servius divided all the citizens into six classes^ 
and each class into a certain number of cen- 
turies. There was the greatest number of 
centuries in the first class^ which consisted of 
the richest persons 3 and^ in the last class^ there 
was but one century : this last paid no taxes -, 
all the others paid an equal share of them. It 
was settled that they should give their votes in 
the same manner, so many from each century. 
Formerly, each person had a right to give bis 
vote singly, and the numbers of the poor being 
greater than those of the rich, they, of course, 
had the advantage : now that the votes were 
taken by centuries, the centuries of the rich 
being much more numerous than those of the 
lower orders^ the advantage was thrown into 
the opposite scale. Do you understand me ?** 

" Yes, niamma 5 jvvhile each poor man could 
give a vote, the plebeians had the greatest 
number to gi^e ; but now that only a certain 
quantity of the poor had one vote among 
them, of course they could have but few in all. 
In speaking of this division of the Romans, 
you used two words that I have often heard, — 
classj TFhicb, in English, means order, or nmk 3 
suid century, which is a liundTed; d\d ^aL^^<(^ 
Jnait century contain a hundred metiV' 
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'<Yes, and the numbering of the people 
and vailuation of their fortunes were to take 
place every five years, and were called the cen- 
sus } it concluded with a purifying sacrifice, 
called a lustrum, hence that word is very often 
used for the space of five years.*' 

" Then I suppose, mamma, I may add lus- 
trum to my list of classical terms,** said Anne. 

** Yes, Anne, that you may,** replied Philip, 
** and I think your dictionary will soon be of a 
respectable size : do not you, mamma ?" 

*' I did not know that Anne was forming 
one, but I think it ah exceUent plan/* answered 
Mrs. Stratton 3 " but let us return to our history. 
Servius had a long reign, of forty-four years, 
and seems to have been of great service to his 
people : I grieve to tell you that his own 
daughter, assisted by one of the sons of Lucius 
Tarquinius, his predecessor, was the cause of 
his oeath. The horrid particulars I will not 
relate. This good old man was succeeded by 
Lucius Tarquinius, surnamed Superbus, or the 
proud, who, having despatched his father-in-law, 
seated himself upon the throne, and put to 
death all whom he suspected of favouring Tul- 
7/115. Conscious that he deserved >i\iii\ka\x^\^ 
tbe people, he kept them in cotvVmwoV ««k^ 
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ment^ to prevent them from thinking of his ill 
conduct. He was engaged in war durmg the 
whole of his reign> And undertook, to complete 
the temple of Jupiter^ which his grandfather 
had commenced. . Whilst the workmen were 
digging the foundations^ it is said that a man's 
head was founds which, though he had been 
many years dead, still bled freshly. This pro* 
digy gave the building the name of Capitol, 
from the Latin words caput, a head, and Tolius, 
the nanie of the man whose head was founds 
This Capitol was the famous citadel and temple 
where the magistrates offered their sacrifices, 
and where the processions were always con- 
ducted. Tarquin continued to reign in the 
most arbitrary manner for some years ; he paid 
no regard to the Senate, and was held in such 
detestation, that a crime committed by one of 
his sons, roused the people to throw off the 
yoke. He and his family were driven out of 
the city, and' a law made, that whoever pleade<l 
for his return should be punished with death : 
he had reigned twenty- five years. With Tar- 
quin ended the regal power, after ij; had conti- 
nued 24S years. This happened 609 years 
before the birth of our Saviowt, auA «\x ^^^x^ 
^^^^/^f^building of the second tem^Xe ^i ^eiw 
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alem. The Roman territory was at this time 
hout forty miles long, and thirty broad, the 
lovemment had gradually acquired strength 
nd vigour, by the activity and moderation of 
ts kings. I have now brought you to one of 
iie aeras in the history of this great empire : we 
nH, therefore, cease, unless you wish me, at a 
iture time, to continue my story." 

** Certainly we do, mamma,'* exclaimed both 
hildren. at once. 

'' I will then, with pleasure, resume it here- 
fier 5 but, Philip, what are you thinking of ? 
bu do not appear satisfied.'* 

" I was considering, mamma, what could be 
Kir reason for avoiding all mention of Lucretia, 
hose sad'faieoocasioneda change of govem- 
lent in this. great empire, and whose virtue 
18 ever been so celebrated, that her name may 
; considered as a classical term, for to call 

woman a Lucretia, is^to say she possesseis 
rery virtue—** 

« Every heathen virtue, if you please, my 
;ar Philip ; but I trust, that, under similar cir- 
imstances, our Anne would act very differently, 
id display virtues b£ a much higher, and far 
Terent character. The name oi liweteNKss. \fe> 
vever, become so synonymous vj\««i X^oaXji 
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virtue, thnt it certiiiiily waa an omission to pasi j 
it over entirely. I will, therefore, relate some \ 
particulara of her history. This \a.dy was equal- 
ly celebrated for her beauty, her prudence, anil 
what was singular, in that dissipated age, het 
attachment to her husband and her hotue, ll 
is said that, one evening, when Collntinus, hei 
husband, having drunk wine until he foi^l 
what was right and what wrong, joined a party 
of young Romans in leaving the camp, vihen 
they then were, and, late as it was, riding W 
Rome to decide a wager, as to whose wife 
should be found most properly employed. The 
ladies were all engaged in visiting, ur wili 
company, with the exception of Liicretia, who 
was sitting <iuielly at home, employed in spin- 
ning- Snch is the power of coodness, that even 
those riotous young men acknowledged thai 
Collatinus was the most fortunate man amongsl 
them, in hia choice of a wife. Collatinus was, 
however, to be severely punished for intro- 
ducing a set of dissipated young nnen into bis 
happy home. Sextus, one of the sons of Tar- 
quin, was so charmed with Lucretia, that he 
again visited her, and tried to persuade her to 
forget her duties as a woman and a wife, and 
to commit Actions which wouW \mvmc iw^w^ti 
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her for ever. Lucretia indignantly refused, de- 
siring him to leave her house, upon which 
Tarquin threatened to kill her, and to declare 
that he had found her committing a crime 
which deserved death : Lucretia had not been 
taught to do right, and to leave the event to an 
all-wise Creator. She had not the example of 
a blessed Saviour, who died by a disgraceful 
dieath, to save sinners from punishment. She 
liad been taught to dread disgrace, and did 
wrong to save herself from being thought guilty. 
[n the morning, she sent a messenger to fetch 
ler .husband, and some friends, related the par- 
i^ulars of Sextus* conduct, declared she would 
lot live to be a disgrace to her family, and, 
lefore any one was aware of her intention, 
»hiBged into her bosom a dagger which she 
lad hidden in her clothing for that purpose." 
** Oh ! mamma 5 and did she die V 
*' She immediately expired, my dear Anne, 
nd her sad stdry is a striking proof of how 
itile value shining virtues are, when not sup- 
orted by Christian principles.*' 

** You may well say sad story, mamma 5 how 
hockin^^ to kill herself. If &Vie Wvow-^i %9dl^ 

vaerved punishment, why cVid aVk^ woVXvi^ ^xA^ 
better ?" 
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'* My dear Anne, said Philip, are you blaming 
her ? I thought you would admire her courage.** 

*' Her courage — I suppose she had courage, 
for I should have been afraid to do so, but 



*' I hope, Anne, * said Mrs. Stratton, '' that you 
will learn to value the real courage which induces 
a person to face every danger to which human 
nature can be exposed ; to submit to every in- 
dignity which the world can inflict ; to struggle 
with poverty 5 to ^suffer, what is worse than all, 
unmerited blame, rather than shrink from the 
post committed to him by his Maker." 

^* But, mamma,** interrupted Philip^ '* surely 
there is some courage required to take one's 
own life away, to give one*s self pain, mamma ?** 

'* You prevented me from finishing my re- 
mark, Philip : I was hoping your sister would 
distinguish between that species of false courage 
which leads a person to suffer a small portion 
of present pain, in order to avoid a danger so 
great that he dares not meet it; and the Chris- 
tian courage, I before described. What would 
you have said to a Roman soldier, who maimed 
himself to avoid going upon a fatiguing, or even 
a dangerous, expedition ? Would you call the 
bearing the pain of losing au atnv ox «. \^ 
under such circumstances, courage V 
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Oh no, mamma ; I feel that 1 was wrong, 
and I also see that more was expected from the 
Roman soldier than from the Christian hero : 
the Roman, frequently, went cheerfully upon 
expeditions which ended in certain death ; his 
only reward was the honour of serving his 
country, but the Christian soldier cannot suffer 
beyond the present moment, his enterprise 
must end well. May I make such a comparison, 
mamma ?** 

'' Tou may, my dear boy, for the Scriptures 
abound in allusions to the customs of the an- 
cients ; indeed, you could not understand many 
parts, particulariy the Epistles, without an ac- 
qtnintance with their history and manners. But 
jou have been occupied quite long enough -, now 
mn into the garden and take some exercise.^ 



to 

\ "Mamma, 



CHAPTER IV. 



"Mamma, the morning is very wet, and Phi- 
lip and I are tired of playing at battledore and 
shuttlecock ; may we come to you, and will you 
continue your history of Rome?' 

"I will go on with my eketch of the Roman 
history with pleasure, my love. We had ar- 
rived at that period wtcn the people, who had 
long groaned under the tyranny of the Tarquins, 
were roused by the crime of Sestu3, and drove 
that wicked family frum Rome. At this time 
a freah division of the Roman people took place; 
there were now farmed three orders, — senators, 
knights, and commone. All the senators wore 
a gold ring; but those chosen from the com- 
mons had not a horse kept for them. The 
knights, or equestrian order, wore gold rings, 
and had each a horse maintained at the public 
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'' I often hear the word equettrian used to a 
person who rides, mapima/ said Anne. 

'^ Yes, my dear, it is one of those words for 
which we are indebted to the Romans. The 
gO¥emiiient was now called republican, although 
the senate reserved to itself the greatest share 
of power. Two of their body were annually 
ehosen, to have im reality as much authority as 
th^rir kings had possessed, and cidled by the name 
oi. consuls, Brutus and Gollatinns being the two 
first who enjoyed this himour. This new form 
of govemm^t was very soon nearly overthrown 
by. a conspiracy iorflied amongst some of the 
young men of high rank in Rome, who wished to 
restore . the Tarquius. This occurrence repre- 
sents the Roman character in so marked a man- 
ner, that I shall dwell i^pon it rather longer than 
my short account may seem to render necessary. 
Death had been the punishment decreed against 
any one who should endeavour to bring back the 
Tarquius. The sons of Brutus, and the nephews 
of CoUatinus^ by joining in this plot, had incur- 
red this penalty. To Brutus, the father of these 
unhappy youths,. and to Collatinus, the uncle of 
the others, did every eye turn, for on them 
rested the fate of those so de^iX lo ^*&tcw%^ 
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'' Surely, mamma^ other judges were chosen j 
no relation, much less a fstther, could be ex- 
pected to act as judge in such a case.'* 

'' A Roman, my dear, had no relation so dear 
as his country. To its greatness every wish, 
every feeling was sacrificed. Brutus and Colla- 
tinus were the judges of these unhappy youths, 
who were brought before' theiH' aniidst the tears 
of their countrymen. ' Bven Collatinus wept, 
but Brutus remained firm and unmoved. The 
young men were questioned, and being unable 
to deny what had been alleged against them, 
notwithstanding Collatinus made some efforts 
to save them, were sentenced to die, and. their 
heads were immediately struck off by the 
lictors." 

'' How dreadful, mamma ! Surely, no Christian 
father, however guilty his son might be, would 
have acted in this manner : what do you 
thmk r 

''A Christian father, my child, under sMch 
dreadful circumstances, feeling that the death of 
a wicked child was necessary to society in ge- 
neral, would not, I think, have acted like Brtttii8» 
but would have relinquished the office which 
compelled him to be thus aeveTe« \lti»^^ \x^ 
^ merciful, while he was j\iat, \i^ Niio\i2L^ Vw^ 
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left such an offender to another judge, less 
nearly connected with him." 

''But, mammn, had Brutus's ideas of duty 
been different, his conduct would have been so 
too. Certainly, the man who could so far com- 
mand his feelings in a mistaken sense of duty, 
must have acted nobly, under any circum- 
stances." 

''People are apt, I think, Philip, to judge him 
harshly } they suppose him without feelings, 
because he commanded them. Our celebrated 
painter. West, has, in my opinion, done him 
more justice. In his beautiful picture of this 
fiunous scene, Brutus's countenance expresses 
firmness in duty, while, the clenched form of 
bis hands, which are so compressed you might 
almost suppose the blood would flow, denotes 
the most intense mental sufferings." 

" However this noay be, I will be thankful,** 
interrupted Anne, " that I am born in another 
country and another age ; but pray go on, dear 



mamma.*' 



" This form of government under consuls 
continued for ten years, when a serious distur- 
bance arose in Bome. The soldiers who had 
spent tbeir time in fighting \tA >o«X^'t%> ^xiAlSbqc* 
creasing its dominions, had no\. >a^Wi ^^^tep^ 
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attend to the cultivation of their portions of 
land. Of course, their fields lay waste, and as 
they fought without pay, they had been obliged 
to borrow money to support their fieunilies. 
The laws of Rome allowed a creditor to seize 
bis debtor, and employ him as his slave, tmtil 
his debts should be paid. You know the mean- 
ing of those words, I think.*' 

'* Oh, yes 3 a creditor is one who lends, a debtor 
one who owes." , 

'^ £xactly so. The lands taken in war were 
chiefly divided amongst the higher t^lasses} and 
the soldiers, on their return from employment 
abroad, found themselves reduced to the greatest 
misery at home : they first murmured, and after^ 
wards proceeded to threats^ in order to better 
their condition. This was not all 5 for, the next 
time they were summoned by the consuls to 
follow them to the field, they refused to enlist 
until their debts should be paid, declaring tha' 
those who enjoyed the comforts of peace migb 
undergo the fatigues of war.*' 

'^ Mamma^ that seemed only just 3 the soldie 
were very badly off." 

'* They were, indeed 5 and the senate did r 
know ia what way to act. Al\a%\., Vw^a^ 
posed to elect a new magialrate •, Vie n>i 
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have power, not only over all rauks of people, 
but even over the laws themselves.' 

*' Gh, mamma, that was more than the kings 
had had ; how could the Romans bear that ? ** 

*' My love, at that time they were angry, and 
aiigry people are often willing to give up power 
themselves in order to lessen that of the person 
with whom they are angry : this was the 
case. with the Plebeians, who readily consented 
to any thing which should lessen the power of 
the senate. Largius was accordingly chosen 
dictator.** 

*' Dictator—how very much that is like dic- 
tatorial, which means, in a positive, command- 
ing manner: did our word come from that ?" 

" Was it derived from it, you should say ; and, 
I dare say, Philip can inform you." 

" I believe both these words,** replied Philip, 
** are derived . from the Latin verb dictate, to 
command.*' 

" The people readily enlisted under a dic- 
tator ; and a victory being gained, Largius gave 
up his power, which was conferred on him for 
six months only. The war over, again the sol- 
diers were called upon for their debts, and a^ain 
were unable to pay. FreaYi co\Xi\ftO>uVcyft& *x^'%ft.> 
ua J continued for some V\me, wvA^X^X. ^^^^ 
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OpinkMis 
to Ae pio iMi etT of vkldiiis to the 
woUiiaj or boC, Int at last h was rcsolTed to 
cater into trcatr with them. Tliree of the 
most popular senators* and ten mmmUsionerg, 
were sent to them. — A km^ co nf ere n ce took 
place, wfak^ was ended by a wise old man, 
named Menenins Agrippa, addressii^ the peo- 
ple in the foOowii^ fable." 

*' A fable, mamma ! and would angpry people 
listen to a £ftblc T 

** A person who is cool and calm, my dear 
child, has great advantages over others who are 
angry, and at last is generally listened to by the 
most enraged — but for the fable. 'Informer 
time/ said Agrippa, 'when each part of the body 
could think for itself, they all, with one consent, 
took pari against the belly. They knew no 
rentton, they said, why it sboxiVdW^e kIWa ^^ai^, 
sjff/ grow fnt, while they were loX^n^ iwok 
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morning to night to support it in indolence. 
Accordingly, they agreed they would assist it 
no longer 5 the feet declared they would no 
longer carry it, and the hands said they would 
work for it no more) the teeth declared they 
would not chew another morsel of meat for it, 
even were it placed between them, and the 
head asserted that it would no more assist it 
with its foresight and understanding. For some 
time they kept their rescdution, but soon learned 
that, by mortifying the belly, they were destroy- 
ing themselves ; they languished for a time, 
and found out, too late, that it was owing to the 
belly that they had strength to labour, or cou- 
rage to rebel.' This fable had an immediate 
effect ; the people cried out, that Agrippa should 
lend them back to Rome. . They directly found 
out that by the belly he meant the rulers, who 
must be supported by those who are ruled ; and 
that by the members or limbs of the body, he 
meant the people in general, who, by destroying 
those placed over them, commonly ruin them- 
selves." 

^' Mamma, the Romans were very candid, to 
acknowledge their fault as soon as they disco- 
vered it," 
^^They were also rash, m^ de\« •> ^oJt 3^ 
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would have retained to receiTe the same harsh 
treatment as before, and to repeat the same dia- 
pates^ had they not been stopped by liochii 
Jnnios, who proposed that there shoidd be 
certain officers, chosen yearly firom amon^ them- 
selres, to guard their rights. To this the se- 
nate agreed, and &9t. officers were appointed 
called tribunes of. the people* They had the 
power of approying the laws desirable for th^ 
pec^e at large, or, on the contrary, of disi^ 
proving of what they considered disadvanta- 
geous, by using the word veto»*l 

" Which means," exclaimed Anne, *^ I forbid. 
Fs^ told me that, a few days ago, when I could 
not understand what Mr. Simpson meant ^bj 
saying he had put a veto upon Miss Simpson's 
going to the concert^ because she had a oold. 
Pray go on, mamma.'' 

'' Well, a law being made to abolish -the 
debts, all things returned to their usual order. 
But what has Philip to say, with that eager 
face >" 

'' Dear mamma, I only wanted to ask AnnCi 
who is so fond of comparing profane history 
with the Bible, whether she recollects any fable 
jnent/oned there.*' 

I>o you mean the fabVe NalViaxv to\^ x« 
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*' No ; I meau one earlier stilli and, for once, 
Anne^ I have puzzled you in the Bible, which is 
v^ odd, as yoo generally remember so much 
more in it than I do." 

*' That is very natural, Philip, for I have read 
it much (^^ner, with mamma, than you, who 
go to school and learn many other things, have 
been able to do. But do put me in mind of the 
faille." 

** It was that which Jotham told the people 
of Sfaechem, when they chose the wicked Abi- 
meleeb for their king/' 

-''Oh! now i recollect; how could I be so 
stupid a» tOtfoigct it! Abimclech killed his 
BiKty-^nineinrothers in order to become king, but 
Gkid did not aHow him to enjoy his power long. 
lotham*8 fable- was prophetical ; I think Na« 
liian'-s resemUed that of Agrippa the most, as 
It ^ihade David instantly sensiUe of his sin, in 
tile same manner that the Romans directly saw 
their foUy." 

'' Yes, indeed, Anne, you still have the ad- 
irantage. Pray go on, mamma !" 

**Till now, the great danger had been, lest 
tlie senate should acquire too great a degree of 
^wesT) at present, the case was slX^t^^. '^^^ 
ople had felt their own strengfti, «cv^> ^ai»»i 



udvantnge of it, obtained leave to efaoose (ivn 
nnnuul mngiatrates, to assist the Trihuiies. 
Their duty was to watch over public bnsi- 
ncBS, to restrain general immorality, and lo 
determine some causes formerly decided by the 
consuls. They were called ^diles. Soon after, 
the Romans marched against the Volsci and 
Antiates, and took Corioli, one of tbeir chief 
towns. Id this battle, Marcus signalized him- 
self so much, that he received the suniame of 
Coriolanus. During the differences between 
the Senate and the people, agriculture had been 
enttTely neglected, and a famine was the con- 
sequence. The Hebeians, always fond of blam- 
ing their superiors, laid all the blame on the 
Patricians, charging them with buying up all 
the corn in times of plenty, in order to sell il 
at a higher price in times of scarcity, and the 
Tribunes increased their discontent. A fleet of 
ships arriving, laden with corn, partly a present 
from Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse" — 

"A tyrant make presents, mamma?" ~^H 

" Tyrant, my love, meant, in those da^^H 

ruler or king." I^H 

"Then, perhaps, the way in which we new' 

use the word came from some of these tyrants 

ruliag too severely." 
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** Perhaps so, but to continue,— the corn was 
partly sent by Gelon, and partly purchased with 
the public money. Its arriyal caused fresh dis- 
turbances. While it filled them with joy, a diffi- 
culty arose as to the manner in which it should 
be distributed. Some wished it to be given 
away, others to sell it at a lower price, while 
Coriolanus insisted that no steps should be taken 
with it until the Senate should be restored to 
its former degree of power, and consequently 
that of the people lessened. This speech excited 
excessive indignation. The Tribunes would 
have thrown Coriolanus from the Tarpeian Rock, 
while the Patricians sided with him. A civil 
war seemed likely to ensue, when the Consuls 
agreed to bring Coriolanus to a trial. Far from 
shewing any signs of fear, he presented himself 
to the people at the appointed time, with bold* 
ness and confidence. He spoke of the battles 
he had fought, and the posts he had preserved. 
He shewed the crowns that bad been given to 
him, anci the wounds he had received in gaining 
them, and reminded them of the lives he had . 
saved. All this had a great effect upon the 
people, wfaen a fresh charge was brought against 
bim by the contrivance of one o? X\k^1t^>w\K^> 
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izsd ke vrs bmnediately sentenced to perpetual 



<" Okf mimnyi ! bat I do not pity him, he wit 
not In the wrong, I must pity the Romans fbr 
lasins' sach a man.^ 

"^ Before 3roa quite decide upon pitying* or ad- 
miring Coriolums, hear the end of his stoiy; j 
my dear Anne. Ton know how a Christian hem I 
would haTe condncted himself under such cir* i 
cumstances.'* 

" Oh jes, mamma, he would have grieved, no 
doubt, but quietly, and would have borne his 
unjust punbhment with patience, hoping that 
time would shew his innocence.** 

'* But let us suppose diat his innocence should 
not appear, Anne, what then V* 

** Then, mamnm, he would have felt that it 
was known to God, and he would still have been 
happy, but go on." 

'' Coriolanus, my dear girl, took leave of his 
mother, wife, and family, with calmness, and 
left Rome, his heart filled with the desire of 
vengeance. For this purpose, he threw himself 
into the power of the Volscian general, Tullus 
Aufidius, oflPering either to be punished fbr the 
injuriea he had done the VoVscVaa^, ox \»\ifc 
//w//// to them in their wars uga\wsx Vtv^ ^v>- 
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nans. Tullus received him as a friend^ and the 
ITolsci shortly after giving him a joint command 
if their army with Tollus, he marched into the 
Etoman territory^ laying waste all before him. 
Brery town submitted to him, and at last he 
marched against Rome, and encamped five 
nfles distant from ^hat city." 

. '^Dreadful, mamma ! a Roman fighting against 
Us own city. He was no hero 5 pray continue.** 
. ** Sad now was the condition of the unhappy 
Bomans, their pride gave way to fear, and de- 
Ipoties were sent, offering to restore Coriolanus 
to his country, if he would draw off his army ; 
Iw received them as general of the Volscians, 
informing them that if they wished for peace, 
they must restore the towns formerly taken 
from that people. The pontiffs, priests, and 
Augers in vain urged him to retreat from 
Rome ) at last the mother of Coriolanus, fol- 
lawed by his wife, his children, and many of 
khe principal matrons of Rome, knelt before 
tiim> to intreat him to spare his country. This 
Doriolanus could not resist, and exclaiming, 
' Oh ! my mother, thou hast saved Rome, but 
lost thy SOD,' he gave orders to draw off his 
mafj pretending that the city vias Vo^ ^\xatk.^ 

be taken. Tullus, who bad \ox\g, ^wn\^^\^s» 

i 
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success^ represented his conduct in the wor 
light to the Volscians, and Coriolanus was soc 
after slain in a tumult. What say you now i 
Coriolanus^ Anne?" 

'^Mamma^ what can I say to a revengef 
traitor^ for he was false to both parties." 

" A very common consequence of not actii 
upon principle, my love. Had Coriolanus bee 
doing right, he would not have yielded even 
the tears of his mother. The Romans rejoice 
greatly at the retreat of the Volscian army, an< 
at the request of the women, erected a temp 
to Female Fortune, in the place where their tea 
had saVed their country. The next remarkab 
circumstance was an attempt made by Spuri: 
Cassius Viscelliuus, who had commanded tl 
army, and defeated the Volscians, to ingratia 
himself with the poorer classes of the peep] 
by proposing to divide amongst them tho 
lands, formerly taken from the enemy, ai 
which had long been in the possession of t 
rich. This was the origin of the famous Agi 
rian law, which, at di£ferent times, caused su 
disturbances in Rome. The indignation excit 
by the proposal of Cassius vras very great, 
those who had any po&ses&\oiia>\xa\XA^ vcl^N 
^S Ais ruin ,• and tbe people Wv\i^ «»>* 
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with some promises made by the senate, he 
was accused of trying to become king, llie 
tribunes being his enemies, notwithstanding his 
real seryices, he was sentenced to be thrown 
headlong down the Tarpeian rock, then a com- 
mon mode of punishment in Rome. Although 
it was easy to destroy Cassius, the discontent 
to which he had given rise was more difRcult 
to do away with* Nothing material happened 
for the next, thirty years^ beyond the dissentions 
of the patricians and plebeians, the latter daily 
increasing in power, and the former giving way 
to jtheir demands for the time, but fefusing to 
make good their promises when the danger was 
past. One Appius Claudius, a patrician, ren- 
dered himself particularly disagreeable to the 
people, by his constant opposition to the Agra- 
rian law. Being appointed to lead an army 
against the Volsci^ he rendered himself hateful 
to the soldiers by his extreme severity. To 
revenge themselves upon a commander they 
detested, they resolved to sacrifice their own 
honour in order to destroy his, and, when the 
enemy appeared, the Roman army fled before 
them. As soon as Appius could collect his 
scattered forces, he encaiaped, «C£v^ o\^^x^\ 
every centurion who had fled ot ^\\^\lV^^\v\^\^xs^**^ 
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to be scourged and then beheaded. He after- 
wards drew oat every tenth man, and had him 
beheaded in the sight of his companions ; this was 
called decimation. It is useless to dwell more 
upon the unhappy contests respecting the Agra- 
rian law ; the power of the patricians seemed lost, 
and even their possessions they could hardly 
call their own. On the other hand, many of 
the soldiers suffered from poverty, and obtained 
little or no reward for their services." 

" Mamma,** said Philip, *' you have said no- 
thing about my old favorite, Cincinnatus, who 
lived at the time you are speaking of, and who 
was respecte<l by both parties, for his modera- 
tion and justice.*' 

'' I think I cannot leave him in better hands 
than in yours, my dear boy, so pray mention on 
what occasion he rendered himself remarkable 
for those virtues.** 

'' During the disputes between the senate 
and the people," said Philip, " it was necessary 
to choose a consul whose character should be 
such as to call for respect and affection. The 
choice fell upon Cincinnatus. He had a short 
time before sold his estates, to pay a sum of 
money iji wliicb his son \\ai\ Xic^itv ^^^^> ^^t 
iocreasiug the disturbances o^ iVie v^^V^^> ^^'^ 
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lived contentedly on a small farm, which he 
cultivated himself. The person sent to inform 
him that he was the choice of the senate, found 
him in his field, holding his plough; far from 
being delighted at the honour conferred upon 
him, that of ruling the Roman people, he 
grieved that bis assistance should be thought 
necessary, but prepared to depart, saying to 
his wife, ' I fear, my Attilia, our little field will 
be uncultivated this year.' Reaching Rome, he 
joined neither party, but, by his justice and 
humanity, restored tranquillity to the state. 
Me then laid down his office, and returned to 
the little farm he loved so dearly. He had not 
been long at home, when another consul suf- 
fered himself to be enclosed with his army, in a 
narrow pass between two mountains, without a 
hope of escape being left. The news reaching 
Rome, the senators, in their distress, recollected 
Cincinnatus, and created him dictator. Again 
he was found in his little field, and again he 
left it, to take upon himself absolute power. 
For his master of the horse, he chose Tor- 
quitius, who, though of high rank, not being 
rich enough to buy a horse, but uaidQU& to 

serve bis country in any wa^, V'Bi.^ ^^■^^'^^eX 

bravely as a common soldier.'* 
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" Oh, Philip ! Torquitius shall be my hero," 
exclaimed Anne : '^ .that was really loving his 
country: was it not, mamma?" 

" It was indeed, Anne, and I am glad you 
think so. I agree with you in considering him 
a greater hero, in conquering his pride for the 
sake of his country, than those who conquered 
thousands of its enemies. Continue, Philip, if 
you please.*' 

'' CiHcinnatus,'* resumed Philip, " on arriving 
at the city, soon collected an army, and putting 
himself at its head, marched all night, and 
reached the enemy before day. Immediately, a 
loud shout was raised, to inform the consul's army 
that relief was at hand : the imprisoned Romans 
were, of course, as much delighted as the £qui ; 
the enemy, with whom they were contending^ 
were surprised at finding themselves enclosed 
in a worse trap than that in which they had 
shut up the Romans, as they had now an enemy 
on each side. They ofiPered to yield to Gindn- 
natus upon his own terms, and he gave them 
their lives, but obliged them to pass under the 
yoke.*' 

TAe 7oke,— what was that V 
Oh, I had forgotten ^'o\x Ol\A xioV. V\tfy«« 
T%ro spears were set v\vx\v^\\t \v\ VXvc ^xwmAi 
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and a third laid across them; passing under 
these was considered a great disgrace, and a 
mark of servitude. The plunder of the ene- 
my's camp, Cincinnatus gave to his own sol- 
diers, refusing any of it himself. He then 
returned to Rome, gave up his dictatorship, 
which he had only held fourteen days, and 
once more went back to his dear little cottage. 
Now, Anne, what do you say to my favorite }** 

" That he deserved to have been a Christian, 
Philip i but let mamma go ou«*' 

"I told you, my dear, that every rank of 
people was discontented, and required change. 
The Romans had, until now, been governed 
without any laws, except the judgment of the 
magbtrates ; as their decisions were not always 
agreeable, disturbances often took place, and, at 
last; all parties agreed in wishing to have a 
written body of laws, hoping it would put an 
end to much contention. Accordingly, three 
senators were chosen, and sent as ambassadors 
to the Greek cities in Italy, and to Athens, in 
order to bring home such laws as had been 
proved by experience to be most useful.** 

''That, mamma, was the wisest thing the 

Romans have ever done ^ laws iWV VdA \^^^^ 

$aed and fouad useful, must be bc\X<ix Wv^xlxns:^ 



7Q TTTK ausiii^r. 




-*sdbsncedwj 




tie fiBL oMesv «Ht vitb ^e addi- 
Uam of tvo BOEe^ node ^be {hmmb eode caUed 
tiie laws of cbe nvdbre tiMeff, of wkich there 

evea iD tUs dar. When the 
tea of the principal se- 
chosen to arrange tiiese Uiws, their 
power was to be absofaite, and to continue in 
force one year. These magistrates were called 
Decem¥irL*' 

** Because there were ten of them, Anne/* in- 
termpted Philip. 

''The Decemviri agreed to exercise their 
power iu turns, one day at a time ; and at first 
gave satisfaction to all parties, by their mode- 
ration. At the end of the year, pretending 
that there was still something more to arrange 
respecting the laws, Ibe^ procured their re- 
rhiHion, and a second decernvvx^le \<j^ ternv^Au 
y%r/ now threw off t\\e mt\aV, xvw^ Vife<i«BA 



L 
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rants in every sense of the word : yet, as their 
power was only to continue in force another 
year, the people bore with their ill-treatment, 
hoping that it would aooii be over- This, how- 
was not the intention of the Decemviri, 
design was formed by Appius, with the 
assistance of his colleBgues, to retain their 
ar ever, without the consent of either 
Knate or people. Sad, indeed, was the condi- 
tion of the Romans, under these harsh masters. 
Unny of the best men were either banished 
&OII1 the city, or left it voluntarily, unwilling to 
behold the misery uf their countrymen. This 
lasted until the end of the year, when (he De- 
cemviri mnde a law, by which they continued 
themselves in office. The Equi and Volsci, 
encouraged by the disputes of the Romans, 
again appeared in arms." 

" Ah ! mamma, the old fable of the man. his 
[•ona, and tlie bundle of sticks, that could only 
:be broken when divided !" 

" Yes, Anne, its aptness is shown even in the 
Romati history. The Decemviri were now 
obliged to ask assistance from the senate, who 
enabled them to raise and command an urmy, 
but Buch was the geueral detestation excited 
hy their present rulers, that the aoWwTs wa.1- 
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ferred themselves to be defeated, and the news 
of the defeat was received with joy at Rome. 
Inatances of oppression occurred daily, but two 
in particular roused the indignation of the peo- 
ple, and ended in this yoke being thrown off. 
Xhe first was the death of Siccius Dentatus, of 
whom Philip may like to relate some particulars 
to-morrow, but we have been so deeply en- 
gaged to-day, that I fear we have exceeded the 
hour allowed by your papa for Philip*s stay 
with us.** 
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CHAPTER V. 



'' I AM so happy you are corne^ Philip/' cried 
Anne, as her brother entered the room, '' for I 
have longed for the time of reading to arrive. 
I have settled it in my mind, that Siccius Den- 
tatus must have heen very good, since mamngia 
has given his history into your hands." 

''Then pray unsettle it, Anne, as soon as you 
can, for I believe courage in war will be the 
only one of his good qualities that I shall have 
to mention, though he may have had many 
others 3 his misfortunes will, however, interest 
you in his favour. This^ brave old man had 
served his country all his life, as a common 
soldier, and was covered with wounds, chiefly 
in front." 

''That means, I suppose, ihat \kfc \vaA \ve^^x 
turned his back to his enemiear 

1?L 
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** Just SO, my little sister 3 weU, the only 
rewards he had gsuned were crowns^ of which 
he had receiTcd many ; some for being the first 
to mount the enemy's walls in besieging cities, 
and others for saying the lives of his fellow- 
citizens.** 

** Then, Philip/' exclaimed Anne, *' he was 
humane as well as brave 3 those were glorious 
crowns, — but pray go on." 

'* This old soldier had spoken his mind too 
freely respecting the Decemviri, and incurred 
their hatred : it is true, he had reason to com- 
plain f but he was desirous to raise dissentions, 
whenever there was an opportunity, and his 
appearance, loaded with chains, his body bleed* 
ing from the whips of the executioner, created 
a general tumult." 

" But why did they use him so, Philip ?" 

'^ Because, as he could not both fight and 
work, he was in debt, and could not pay." 

^' Poor old man ! that was hard indeed.** 

*' Indeed it was, and so the people thought, 

and they made him one of their tribunes, which 

gave him the power of being very troublesome 

to the Decemviri, who marked him out for 

destruction, and under pteteiicc ol «.Ti\iQi»svn- 

nble employment, he was sent -w vl\v ti v^xX.-^ o^ 
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soldiers^ to examine a place of encampment. 
These soldiers, being commissioned to assassi- 
nate him^ led him to a retired spot, where they 
feU upon him and destroyed him, though not 
before he had singly killed fifteen and wounded 
thirty." 

" Dreadful, Philip I Could the Romans suffr r 
men g^ty of such an action to remain ihcir 
rulers }" 

** They had no choice, my dear Anne," re- 
turned Mrs. Stratton ; *' and it was not until a 
worse instance of oppression occurred, that they 
acquired courage to free themselves. Appius, 
who remained in Rome, while his colleagues 
were with the army, fell in love with a very 
beautiful girl, whom he frequently saw passing 
to the public schools. He enquired her name, 
9nd found she was the daughter of Virginius, 
and betrothed to Icilius, to whom she was to 
be married, as soon as her father should retura 
home with the army. Beiug determined to 
break off this match, he plotted with Claudius, 
a man as wicked as himself, and the latter 
catered the school which Virginia attended, and 
having claimed her as the daughter of his slave, 
purcbaaed by Virginius, was dTag^a:i^\iKt^?«^\> 
when the cries of herself aud. \i^t eoov^^v^^ 
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brought the people to her assistance. Claudius 
being prevented in his first design of carrying 
her away> led her before Appius^ then on the 
seat oi justice^ and told him his pretended 
story. The decision of Appius may be imar 
gined ; he declared that Claudius had a right to 
the weeping girl^ and commanded the lictors 
to seize her as his property, lliis was pre- 
vented by Icilius> who> assisted by the people, 
raised such a tumult, that Appius was forced 
to put off the final decision as to whose prc^erty 
Virginia was> until the next day, when her sup- 
posed fether> Virginius, should be sent for from 
the camp. Appius, in the mean time, sent letters 
to the generals, desiring them to confine Vir- 
ginius ', but these letters were stopped on the 
road by the friends of the unhappy father, who 
immediately flew to Rome^ and, to the surprise 
of Appius, appeared the next day at the ap- 
pointed time, leading his sorrowing child, both 
being dressed in deep mourning. Claudius was 
there also, and produced a female slave, who 
swore that she was the mother of Virginia, and 
lliat she had sold her to Virginius*s wife, who 
Asd never had an in&nt of her olrn. Virginiiis, 
la reply, abewed the unUkelahood. ol vo^mxi 
c^cat remaining bo long unknown, \i tm^^ ^fc- 
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clared that the hirth of his child was well 
known to all his neighbours 3 and that, had he 
adopted an infant, he should have fixed upon a 
boy, as both he and his wife had been very 
desirous of having one. Every hearer was con- 
vinced that he spoke the truth ; but Appius, 
as judge, decided that Virginia was the pro- 
perty of Claudius, and commanded the lictors 
to drive away the people, that the master might 
seize his slave. Virginius perceived that all 
hopes of justice were lost, and, appearing to 
agree in the propriety of the sentence, only en- 
treated to take a last farewell of the child he 
had so long loved as his own. To this Appius 
consented^ upon condition that the interview 
should take place in his sight. Virginius now 
took his half-dying daughter in his arms, and for 
a while clasped her to his heart, and wiped away 
her tears ) then suddenly snatching a knife from 
one of the butcher's shops by the side of the 
forum, and saying, ' my dear lost child, this only 
can preserve thy freedom / he plunged it into her 
bosom, before any one had an idea of his pur- 
pose : then, holding up the bloody knife, he 
exclaimed, ' Appius, by this blood, I devote thy 
bead to the infernal GodsV atid \\xi\sxftiKYa\j^ 
mounted his horse, and rode to \\ie c^xm^^v^V^x^ 
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Still holding the bloody knife in his hands^ he 
tcdd his sad story to the army. Asking pardon 
of the gods> and of his fellow citizens, for what 
he had been forced to do, he implored the 
latter, by the blood of bis child, to unite with 
him, and save their country. The army shouted 
consent, and once more took their station 
upon Mount Aventine. Appius applied to the 
senate for assistance ; but, far from giving it 
to him, they sent messengers to the army, 
offering to restore the ancient form of gotrem- 
ment. The army joyfully returned to their 
obedience, and were gladly received by the 
people at Rome. Appius and Oppius, not da- 
ring to trust to the issue of a trial, poisoned 
themselves in prison, and the remaining eight 
of the Decemviri went into Voluntary exile. 
The infamous Claudius was also banished." 

Anne's attention had been so completely ta- 
ken up with this sad story, that she allowed 
her mother to stop, without making a single 
remark, or even begging her to continue. She 
was at last roused by Philip exclaiming, " Well, 
Anne, what say you to Virginius ? you know 
jP0!ii are a famous censor." 

/ suppose, brother, you rciewi V)ck^\. \ V^sa 



ff 
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censuring people; but you do not, I hope, 
think me ill-natured/* 

" My dear Anne> you need not speak so car^ 
nestly; when mamma continues^ you will noon 
discover the meaning of censor. I only meant 
to call you an examiner of characters^ of dead 
characters ; for, if living persons are spoken of, 
my dear little sister Anne is the last to censure. 
She has always an excuse ready for her careless 
brother, Philip, I am sure,'' he continued, look- 
ing fondly at her ; *' but, as you like to weigh 
the good and the bad of those characters you 
read of, Anne, I want to know your opinion of 
Virginius." 

*' Indeed, brother, I do not think it fair to 
examine it. We only know one of his actions, 
committed when he had neither power nor time 
to use his reason. I cannot judge him, I can 
only feel for him. And his poor daughter, con- 
demned to be torn from her father and given 
up to a stranger. Mamma, what sort of a heart 
could Appins have had ?*' 

** Indeed, my dear, I fear it was a bad one 3 
but run and put your bonnet on for a walk.*' 
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CHAPTER VL 



Th£ following day, Anne> having completed her 
lessons, intreated her mother to go on> and 
Mrs. Stratton accordingly continued. 

'' The next remarkable event in Roman His- 
tory was the exchange of consuls, for six 
officers, called military tribunes. Half of them 
were chosen from the Patricians, the other half 
from the Plebeians. This form of government 
did not last long. Consuls were again chosen, 
with an additional officer called a censor. He 
was to hold his office five years. His business 
was to examine the lives and conduct of the 
people, and to keep an account of their num- 
bers. The gx>vernment continued \w iVvla un- 
certaia state for nearly forty ^^ata, Omjlxv^wv^ 
^in comm^ to military tribunes ;xtvA i^:\c\.\i\.ot5 
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•till a new taro was given to public affairs, by 
the senate resolving to pay the soldiery ; tbis^ 
though it i^peared a very good thing for the 
lower classes, in effect robbed them of more 
power than any thing that had happened be- 
ibre. The soldiers could no longer refuse to 
march where they were ordered, since they 
were paid for going.** 

*' I see that, mamma; and I also see that a 
censor has not the disagreeable meaning at- 
tached to it, that I fancied it had. 

*' Not properly, Anne ; yet it is generally used 
in speaking of one who finds faults in others. 
The city of Veil was taken after a ten years* 
siege by Camillus, who undermined the town, 
and appeared in the midst of it with his sol- 
diersi to the great astonishment of the Veians.*' 

" Undermining means digging a passage un- 
der ground,— -does it not ?** 

** Yes, Anne,*' answered Philip j *' and you 
may prepare to admire Camillus ; for, I think, 
you can hardly find a fault in him. Was not he 
both great and good, mamma V* 

** Let Anne judge from his actions, my dear 
boy. One of those for which he is most cele- 
bnted, happened at the siege oi YqXsxvx, ^^^^^ 
•e bad for some time besieged, 'w\\\iO\x\.\tf$'^R» 
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of a surrender. A schoolmaster, who h 
dcr bis care the sons of the principal 
taiits of the city, under pretence of a wi 
these youths into the Roman camp, offe 
give ibem up to CainiUiu, who might, \ 
means, obtain possession of the city, 
for the safety of their children would 
the parents to submit to bis arms. Ft 
CamiUus wrs unable to speak, Jroi 
□ishment and indignation at this trcacher 
at last, finding words, he desired the wi 
carry bis base proposals elsewhere; t 
himself, he warred not against belpl 
nocence, but against men. Then orderi 
to be stripped, and his bands to be 1 
behind him, he supplied bis scholars ^vi 
with which they whipped him back to th 

" Noble, excellent Camillus ! " ex 
Philip. 

" Yet, brother," said Anne, " I shou 
liked him better, hud he not miide the ( 



" Well, you will allow that he acted nobly, 
i sending the boys back immediately ; will I 

Ih*' Yes, he acteil properly; but had he itijuredi \ 
■bcm, he would have been as bad as the school^fl 

1^ " My dear Amie," said her mother ; " strata^J 
gems are allowed in war; and, even in theBe"! 
enlightened days, Camillus would not have been f 
blamed for keeping the boys as pledges for the I 
' of their parents } and so chitrmed A 
e the citizens with his generosity, that thef I 
kmediately opened their gates, leaving it to 
general to name the conditions of their 
render. Camillus fined them a sum of mo- 
If, and took tbe city under the protection of 
m Romans, Notwithstanding his virtues and ta- 
ints, Camillus was not generally liked at home t 
Tie had given great offence, by opposing an emi- 
gration of great part of the senate from Rome 
to Veil, which it was proposed to make into 
Kiotber capital city. He had also obliged the 
foldiers to refund great part of the spoil taken 
n order that he might fulfil a vow, 
dbich he had made before tbe taking of that 
4ty, of devoting a certain portion of the plun- 
a tbe Gods. Several charges were \rtv«i^^ 
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against him by his enemies > and finding that 
the people were very bitter against him, Ca- 
millus resolved not to wait for a trial, but, em- 
bracing his wife and children, left the city. On 
his road he stopped, and entreated the Gods 
that his country might one day own the ii^oaf 
tice with which he was treated^ hci th^ re- 
tired to Ardea." 

'' To act as Coriolanud did, mamtoia V 
*' His actions will speak for themselyes, 
Anne. The Gauls, a northern nation of bar- 
barians, had,- two hundred years before this, 
crossed the Alps, and settled in Italy, fixing 
themselves wherever they found a fertile spot 
of ground, after driving out the original in- 
babitants. Fresh tribes continued to arrive; 
and, at the time of whiOh we are speaking, 
a party of these intruders, led by Brennus, their 
icing, were besieging Clusium, a city of Etmria. 
Terrified at their wild appearance, the citizens 
entreated the assistance of *the Romans. Three 
young Patricians were accordingly sent as am- 
bassadors, to mediate between the contending 
parties. On arriving at Clusium, ihey unfor- 
tUDHtely forgot the characters of ambassadors, 
la wbicb they came, and vr\i\c\i ^^t^ \>DL?sDk> 
o^ now, considered sacred, auOLYie«A^^t>.vMVi 
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of the citizens in an attack upon the Gauls. 
This conduct so enraged Jirennus^ that he com- 
plained to the Senate, and, obtaining no redress, 
marched with his army against Rome. A battle 
took place, in which the Romans were defeat- 
ed, and great numbers drowned in attempting 
to cross the Tiber towards the city. Terror and 
confusion reigned in Rome ; and all those able 
to carry arms, fortified themselves in the capi- 
toL The old men and women, with the young 
children, went to seek shelter in the neighbour- 
ing towns, while some of the old senators and 
priests resolved to devote themselves for their 
country; they accordingly dressed themselves 
in their robes of state, and, seated on their 
ivory chairs, awaited the arrival of the con- 
querors. On the third day after the battle, 
Brennus entered Rome, which, to his surprise, 
he found empty. On reaching the forum, they 
beheld the ancient senators, arranged in order, 
perfectly silent and motionless. Their vene- 
rable appearance awed even the wild soldiers 
of Brennus > who, taking them for the gods 
of the place, for some time dared not approach. 
At last a soldier, more bold than the rest, raised 
bis band to stroke the beard of Tai^^x\\X2e^« ^'^Oql 
aa iaault tbe old man could tvot eu^\vt^> ^\x^V^ 
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struck down the Graul with his ivory sceptre* 
This was a signsil for general destruction. The 
senators were all immediately slaughtered, with 
the remainder of the unhappy Romans who 
still continued in the city, which the Gauls then 
^et on fire and burned to the ground, as weU as 
many of the neighbouring towns. The capitol 
still remained, and Brennus determining to be- 
siege it, placed his soldiers on every side, by 
which any person seemed able to enter. For 
six months the unhappy Romans resisted all 
the attempts of the Grauls with great bravery ; 
at last their provisions being gone, and great 
numbers of their companions having perished 
from fatigue and hunger, nothing seemed to 
remain, but death or submission to the con- 
queror. In this dreadful state, a man was seen 
climbing the rock upon which the capitol was 
built. This was Pontius Comminus, who had 
swam across the Tiber in the night, passed 
through the enemy's guards, and, at the risk of 
his own life, brought his unhappy countrymen 
word, that Camillus, their old general, was 
raising an army, and only waited the orders of 
Ibe Romans to come to their assistance.'^ 
^' Noble, excellent CamVWvxs, no^ \ t^\i\m;* 
exclaimed Anne, eagerly •, '* 1 WkeVVsa i«c\i^v 



ICT for forgiving the ill-treatment he had v 
tetvcd, than for any of his former actioi 
Well, mamma, the poor Romans are saved noW}3 
[ am so glad." 

^ " Not quite saved, my dear. By the same 
faib. by which Comminus had reached the ca- 
pitol, Brenniis commanded a party of Gaula to 
mount in the night, in order to force an en- 
With diificulty they climbed ihe rock j 
reached the very walls 3 the sentinel was asleep; 
the dogs even did not hark ; victory seemed 
certain ; when some geeac, sacred to Juno, and 
lept in her temple, were alarmed by the noise, 
*nd gabbled 30 loudly, that they roused the 
jiarrison- The Romans saw their danger. Man- 
lius waa the first who mouuled the walls, and 
^rew the two foremost Gauls down the rock. 
■Others came to his assistance, and the walls 
.were soon cleared of the enemy." 

H sure," said Anne," a goose ought not 
"■jIo be considered as an emblem of stupidity, 
■ since, while the dog, who is always said to 
denote watchfulness, was asleep, the goose 
aaved Rome." 

" Let this be another instance, my dear girl, 
of the usefulness of the meanest objects in cre- 
We should despise nofhin?; ^ot >.V'!. wi!^ 
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ward appeaiance, as the lowest of human 
heings may be of more real utility to his fellow- 
creatures, than one of more extensive influence} 
and the smallest of God*s works has as much 
claim to out admiration^ as the largest and 
most shewy. I must now leave off^ for I am 
going out.** 
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CHAPTER VII. 



" Now, mamma^" said Anne, the following 
morning, '* we are quite ready ; will you pro- 
ceed if you please, for I am anxious to know 
how the poor Romans fared. I suppose the 
messenger had returned to Camillus." 

'^ Yes $ he had immediately been sent back, 
to accept with gratitude his offers of assistance, 
and to give him fidl power, as their dictator, 
to act as he should think proper. By this time 
Brennus and his army were quite tired of the 
isiege; and an agreement was made between 
,them and the Romans, that they should retire 
from Rome, upon receiving one thousand pounds 
weight of gold. A dispute aroai^ x^%^^^^\i<^\!c!is^ 
quantity; and, in the midBt oi aoia^N^^^>»r 
suhiDff behaviour from tVie (ia\x\^> ^C;«ck^"^ 
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made his appearance with a large army. He 
immediately^ in quality of dictator, ordered the 
gold to be carried back to the capitol, saying, 
that ' not gold, but iron should obtain peace 
for Rome.* A battle took place, in which the 
Grauls were completely defeated, and the Ro- 
mans once more freed. Rome was, however, 
nothing but a heap of ruins ; and again it was 
proposed, by some of the citizens, to remove to 
Veii ; again Camillus objected, and by his en- 
treaties prevailed upon his countrymen to re- 
build their city. Rome was accordingly re- 
stored, in part, to its former grandeur and 
beauty, and Camillus had the glory of being its 
second founder, three hundred and sixty-nine 
years after its first foundation. Soon after this, 
Manlius, who had so nobly driven off the Gauls, 
endeavouring to seize supreme power, was con* 
demned to be thrown from the Tarpeian rock, 
by the people, who, with their usual change- 
ableness, immediately afterwards murmured 
against Camillus for allowing the execution. 
Being appointed military tribune with L. Furius, 
he led an army against the Volscians. Furius, 
M young man, was anxious to attack the ene- 
Joy: CamUlua prudently re8o\\^ to 'w^xx. i^^ 
^ ^voarable opportunity. TVi^ ioxm^x,\io^' 
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ever, taking advantage of the illness of Camil- 
lus^ led the army to battle 5 his troops were 
defeated and flying; when Camillas, ill and aged, 
left his bed, restored order^ and obtained a vic- 
tory. At this time> the pride and jealousy of a 
woman caused a fresh change in the govern* 
inent. A tribune had two daughters, one of 
whom was married to a Patrician, the other to 
a Plebeian ; the wife of the latter, jealous of 
the honours shewn to her sister, fell into a lin- 
gering illness and melancholy, which, when 
her fftther discovered the cause, he determined, 
if possible, to remove, by procuring that one 
of the consuls should be chosen from the Ple- 
beians. This attempt caused much dissention, 
and fresh disputes arose from a law, proposed 
at the same time, called the Agrarian, which 
had for its object the division of common lands 
among the people. During five years, the state 
was torn to pieces by these quarrels; at last, 
Camillus, finding that the people Would never 
be satisfied until they had succeeded in having 
a plebeian consul, advised the Senate to com- 
ply with their wishes, and a plebeian consul 
was chosen. Camillus then resl^ued the dictar 
tonsbip, wbkh he had held ^v^ Vvm«&i ^spb®*^"^ 
temple to Concord, whicb. \ifc Yi«A nc$^^^^» ^^ 
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when peace should be restored to his country^ 
and retired from public affairs." 

'* Did he live much longer^ mamma }** 

^' Only two years } he died of the plague^ at 
the age of eighty-two. Ten years after the 
admission of the plebeians to the consulship, 
a dictator was selected from the same rank of 
people 5 but this office had now lost its dignity, 
being resorted to on the most trifling occasions. 
In the time of a plague^ a dictator had been 
chosen merely to drive a nail into Jupiter's 
temple, in order to stop the progress of the 
infection ; having done which he laid down his 
office." 

'' Philip, are you disposed to relate to your 
sister the anecdote respecting the gulph which 
is said to have opened in the forum ^*' 

'^ I will do it with pleasure, mamma 5 but are 
you going to leave us }" 

** I am obliged to go upon a little business $ 
therefore Curtius, and some of the heroes 
about the time we are speaking of, are in your 
hands." 

*' Before you begin, brother, will you tell me 
whether there was only one forum in Rome.** 
'' There were several •, but tbaibxiWl Xyj '^a- 
^uJusj and beautified byTarcvuuYvxxs^vris ct^^^ 
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the forum, while the others had another name 
added, to distingaiah them from the principal 
one. Thej were surrowided by porticoes, ex- 
cepting where entrances were left. The senate • 
sometimes assembled in these porticoes, which 
were adorned by pictures and statues $ and, un- 
der their shade, jewellery and other precious 
goods, were exposed to sale. The comitium 
was a part of the forum, where the comitia, 
or general assemblies of the peqile for voting, 
were held. In the comitium were the rostra. 
You often hear of a public speaker mounting 
the rostrum/* 

**' Yes ; the place, I suppose, from whence he 
makes his speech.'* 

" The rostrum was a sort of pulpit, orna- 
mented with the beaks of ships ; in it public 
speeches were made $ and you will often hear 
in the Botiaan History, that the heads of famous 
offenders were placed upon the rostrum. Well, 
in the forum a great gulph opened, which 
seemed likely to become larger, and might, in 
the end, swallow up Rome itself. The augurs 
were consulted." 

*' But who were they, brother V 

^'Tbey were soothsayers, ox ^cwoa^ ^^oasX 
foretold what was to hapveu> wA «x.^^^sa»R^ 
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what had hi^pened^ from the flight of birds, 
from appearances in the heavens, from beasts, 
or, indeed, from any natural circumstance, that 
> they chose to. consider as strange or wonder- 
ful." 

'' And could any body believe them V* 

^' The common people, I suppose, did believe 
them in reality 5 and the kings and rulers found 
it necessary to pretend to do so, in order to 
persuade the people, at times, to do as they 
wanted them. You know they had no true re* 
ligion to regulate their conduct, therefore they 
were obliged to invent some false tie to keep 
the lower classes in order, and to frighten them 
into doing right." 

'' So, I suppose, these augurs were a sort of 
priests.** 

** Yes ; they took their name from the Latin 
words for the actions or chirping of birds, and 
were consulted in every difficulty. Having 
examined some of their sacrifices, they declared 
that the gulph would never close, unless what 
was most valuable to the Romans should be 
thrown into it." 

'^ Well, they made sure of not appearing 
nrroag, whatever might be put m, «ka^>w> fiwM 
exactly tell wAat the Roinaiva v«X\xeA Wie tds^x: 
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" Their answers were generally given in that 
doubtful manner, I suppose, to save their own 
credit. In this case, Curtius, a young Roman, 
dressed himself in complete armour, and, 
mounting his horse, declared that nothing could 
be of so much value to Rome as courage and 
patriotism. He then leaped into the gulpb, 
which, it is said, closed immediately.** 

'' This is a strange story, brother -, but, if 
true, Curtius acted very nobly. He gave up 
his life for his country, and that ought to be of 
value to his coimtrymen ; therefore, whether 
his jumping into the gulph were the cause of 
its closing, or not, they ought to be grateful to 
him. I think that mamma spoke of some other 
persons that I was to enquire about.*' 

''Yes,'* said Philip ; ''and I conclude she meant 
the three Decii, who all devoted themselves for 
their country, though at very different times. 
The first was consul with Manlius, whose his- 
tory I must first tell you. In his youth he was 
not a clever boy, and he stammered when he 
spoke 3 these defects made his father dislike 
him, and he kept him in the country, where he 
is said to have treated him veT^\v^t^\xV|) ^vA 
to have made him labour w\t\iYi\s^^.N^^* '"SXa 
severe temper of his father had ta^i\e\iv«v ^a»2K^ 
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enemies^ one of whpm accused him publicly 
of ill-treating his soq> and he seemed in sl hix 
way to be punished fo; doing no, when the 
yoimger Manlius heard of it. He immediately 
set off for Rome^ and reached the house of his 
father's accuser before he was oUt of bed. As 
it was supposed that he came to bring some In- 
formation which would help to condemn the 
father^ he was admitted directly to the tri- 
bune s chamber. But what was the surprise of 
the latter^ when young Manlius immediately 
seized him, and forced him^ by shewing him 
his dagger, and threatening to kill him> to take 
an oath to give up all proceedings against his 
father. You will say he took a very violent 
method to save him, but it succeeded^ and the 
people liked his conduct so much, that he was 
soon after made a military tribune. In this 
situation he wag so fortunate as to kill an enor- 
mous Gaul, who challenged the bravest man in 
Rome. The chain (torquis) which the Gaul 
wore^ was presented to him, and he received 
the surname of Torquatus. In a war with the 
Latins some time after> he and Decius IVIus were 
consuls, and commanded the army* A terrible 
battie took place. The Liatvii^ ^w^ ^usi&ku& 
*«*o^ aucb near neighbours, oi cout^^, ^\^»rA 
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like each other and spoke the sxune language i 
it was necessarj^ therefore^ to keep the strictest 
order^ to prevent confusion. Manlius, in con- 
sequence, declared, that not any soldier what- 
ever was to leave his ranks, be the cause what 
it might, under pain of instant death. Before 
the attack began, Metius, the Latin general, 
came forward and challenged any Roman knight 
to single combat. For some time none dared 
to disobey his general *s orders; all were si* 
lent, until Metius repeating his challenge, and 
taxing the Romans with cowardice, Titus Man- 
lius, the son of the consid, could no longer 
restrain his impetuosity and desire of vindi- 
cating himself and fellow-soldiers from the 
disgrace of being called cowards : he advanced 
to meet the challenger, and both armies eagerly 
watched the combat, which ended in the death 
of Metius. Manlius was the conqueror, and 
took the armour of his enemy, to carry it in tri- 
umph to his father s tent." 

Poor Manlius and poor Titus,** said Anne ; 

I hardly know which to pity most, for the 

feelings of both must be so mixed. The younger 

could not enjoy a triumph wYi\c\i Vi^ VsAsk ^^^^^ 

gained by disobeying his father «i3\^\i\^ ^«ciRX^\ 

and the elder, while he felt ptoxx^ ol Vv^ ^«d% 
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courage, could not pardon in him what in any 
other was to be instant death." 
- " Indeed, they are both to be pitied," re* 
turned Philip 3 ^* and we are told, that Titus 
modestly approaching his father, and laying his 
spoils before him, declared that a Latin war- 
rior had challenged him, and that he had fought 
and conquered*. ' Unhappy boy/ said his fa- 
ther, ^ you have disobeyed both your consul 
and your father 5 and I must either give up my 
son or my country, — you will not, I am sure, 
refuse to die, when such is the alternative. — 
You will, I feel persuaded, be happy to think 
that your present obedience to the commands 
of your general, may atone for your contempt 
of his former orders.* Saying this* he first 
crowned him as a victor, and then caused his 
head to he struck off, amidst the teard of the 
whole army. His body was then buried with 
military honours } and his countrymen lamented 
the courage he had shewn in such a mistaken 
cause. It was in this same battle that the elder 
Decius signalized himself. The Roman army 
gave way before the Latins. Now the Augurs 
Jjtad ^retold, indeed it waa aiv old idea, that 
where an army was defeated, \i l\ie ^wicw^ ^i 
tAti army devoted himself to t\\e gods,\v\a ^^^xvi 
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would be victorious. It being the part of the 
army which Decius commanded that was driven 
back, he resolved to offer his own life to save 
his friends. Accordingly, taking off his armour, 
and putting on his purple robe> his head being 
covered with a veil^ and himself standing upon 
a javelin, he called upon the gods to save Rome 
and her armies ; declared that he devoted him- 
self to the gods Manes, and, mounting his horse, 
plunged into the midst of the enemy. You 
may easily fancy that the Latins were astonished, 
and that surprise prevented them for a little 
time from exerting themselves 5 however, re- 
covering themselves, they attacked Decius on 
every side, and he was soon destroyed.** 
And which side conquered, brother V* 
The Romans -, for they were as much en- 
couraged a^ the Latins were disheartened, by 
seeing the self-devotion of the consul, and 
fought with such bravery, that the Latin army 
was nearly destroyed, and they were obliged to 
entreat for peace 3 but here is mamma, to go on 
with her account.*' 

*' Thank you, Philip, but 1 thought you men- 
tioned three Deciuaes." 
"TAree Decii you mean; ^e», \ ^^'^^ 'Yws. 
father, son, and g^raqdson, all ?i(iVe^ vci 'OaR. ^«s»«^ 
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vr&y, of course at different times ; but there is 
no need to give farther particulars, as the cere- 
mony would be the same with each. Papa 
pointed out some lines translated from Juvenal, 
when I was reading this part of the Roman his- 
tory, which I think you would like. I will fetch 
them.** 

' Away ran Philip, and returning directly, he 
read the following lines : 

* From a mean stock the pious Decii came, 
Small their estates, and yulgar was their name ; 
Yet such their virtue, that their loss alone 
For Rome and all our legions could atone : 
Their country's doom they by their own retrieved. 
Themselves more worth than all the host they say'd.' 

*' Those are pretty lines, and I like them, be- 
cause I can understand them, brother. I shall 
not forget Decius, I am sure, now. Mamma, 
will you continue the history V* 
** I will, my dear.'* 

'"Hie Roman dominions were now double 

what they had been under the reigns of their 

kings, but as yet they had only contended with 

near neighbours. They had triumphed over the 

Sablnea, the Etrurians, the lioiVn^^ the Hemic!, 

dte^qui, and the Volscl, aud We^ Xs^gBoi \a 

^Isb for greater conquests. TVie^ wic«t^^»^l 
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turned their arms against the Samnites^ a people 
one hundred miles from Rome/' 

'' What ! without having any thing to com« 
plain of> mamma Y* 

"When people are determined to quarrel, 
Anne, a reason for doing so is easily found, and 
the Romans soon discovered one in the war be^ 
tween the Samnites and Campanians, the latter 
of whom had entreated the assistance of Rome. 
In the war with the Samnites, the Roman gene* 
ral having suffered himself to be hemmed in on 
every side by the enemy, was compelled by 
Pontius, the Samnite general, to pass with his 
troops under the yoke, after having been stripped 
of all but their under garments." 

''The yoke, mamma ! I often hear of persons 
being obliged to submit to such or such a yoke -, 
I knew it was some disagreeable thing, which 
they could not help,. but I did not know- what it 
arose from, till you mentioned it a little while 
ago." 

'' The Romans were exasperated to the highest 
degree at this disgrace, and did not rest until 
they had obliged the enemy in their turn to sub- 
mit to the same. After this, the power of the Ro- 
mans continued to increase, as tViaX oi ^^'$s«so^- 
nites grew less, althougli tVve^ viex^ ^^^\%V.^^ 

^ 9. 
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most of the small southern states of Italy. At last^ 
finding it impossible to check the progress of the 
all-conquering Roma;ns> the Italian States united 
in entreating the aid of Pyrrhus^ king of Epirus* 
This prince^ one of the best genends of bis a;ge, 
desired nothing more than a pret^ice for en* 
gaging in a war y be readily promised to come 
to the assistance of the States of Italy/ and with 
a very large kiiny^ in which elephants were 
made useful, landed at Tarentum. He at first 
offered to mediate between the contending par* 
ties, but this being refused by the Romans, a 
battle was fought near the river Lyiiss." 

'' Mamma, before you go on, may I tell Anne 
the anecdote of Pyrrhus and the T&rentines, 
upon his first arrival there *, it will just suit her, 
f think." 

" Certainly, my dear boy." 

*' The Tarentines, you must know, Anne, were 
a very luxurious nation,' who thought of little 
but feasting, dancing, and fine clothes. Pyrrhus 
endeavoured to make thiem think more seriously, 
and tried to reform them by shutting up their 
places of public amusement, &c. This conducfl 
raised the anger of the people in general,' and 
some jroung men, who were accused o1 «^\iSifc* 
^'a£r diarespectfullj of Mm, Vie caused u> coti 
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before him. The young men did not deny the 
charge, but saved themselves from punishment 
by throwing the blame upon the wine. ' Yes/ 
they said, ' we did say all this of you, and we 
should have said still more, if we had not drunk 
all our wine.' This excuse seemed so inge- 
nious to Pyrrhus, that he only smiled, and let 
them go.*' 

'' It is a good anecdote, brother -, but every 
body must acknowledge the folly of drunken- 
ness. Now, mamma, for the battle.** 

" In this engagement, the two celebrated 
bodies of troops, the Greek phalanx, and the 
Roman legion, encountered each other.** 
** What do those words mean, mamma V* 
** Philip will be able to explain them better 
than I shall, Anne, so I leave it to him.** 

" I find, in Potter, that the Macedonian pha- 
lanx was a body of soldiers carrying pikes, so 
closely placed, that the pikes of the hindmost 
men rested upon the shoulders of those before 
them, and the shields being joined, formed a de- 
fence that it was almost impossible to break 
through. The form^ of the phalanx was a long 
square, and, sometimes, the middle men being 
placed hack to back, formed a itoxA. cvcl ^^j^ 
of the four sides. The Romatv legvoix vq^^ \!WKt^^ 
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a body of soldiers, disciplined and arranged in the 
Roman manner. The word legion answers to our 
word regiment. For a long time success seemed 
doubtful 3 at last^ Fyrrhus brougbt his elephants 
into the midst of the fight. The Romans, who 
had never seen such enormous animals before, 
thought them prodigies sent for their destruc- 
tion, and were thrown into confusion. The ter- 
rified horses rushed back, and were no longer 
imder the command of their riders. A dread- 
ful slaughter followed. Pyrrhus remained the 
conqueror, but not till he had lost so many of 
his followers, that he exclaimed that another 
such victory would ruin his whole army. Upon 
walking through the field of battle, and ob- 
serving the firm countenances of the dead Ro- 
mans, he is said to have cried out, * with what 
ease could I conquer the world, with the Romans 
for soldiers.' Several other battles followed, 
in which each party was occasionally successful.** 
^' Mamma," interrupted Philip, ''as this was 
the age of Roman virtue, will you not dwell 
more particularly upon some of the characters, 
that Anne may see their change in morals as 
well as ^verament V* 
^^I thought, Philip, I bad beeiv t«A5ck^T Voo^"^ 
Jix already, in my accounls o^ CamAVas \jss 
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Others > but as the examination of yirtuoos cha- 
racters must be productive of good, hj their 
example^ and you wish it« I will be particular in 
relating what is interesting in the histories of 
some of your favourite heroes. Pyrrhus was» 
by this time, acquainted vrith the power and 
courage of the people he came to fight against^ 
and, foreseeing that in conquering them he must 
destroy his own army, he resolved, if possible, 
to make peace, and, accordingly, sent Cineas, 
the orator, to use all the arts of doquence and 
persuasion for that purpose. The first step 
of Cineas, on reaching Rome, was to endea- 
vour to influence the Roman senators and their 
wives, by presents. To his astonishment, both 
the men and women refused his gifts, telling 
him to inform his master, that when the 
senate accepted his friendship, they would re- 
ceive his presents. By the Licinian law, the 
fortunes of the senators having .been reduced 
nearly to a level with those of the people, they 
were obliged to seek distinction in virtue alone." 
'^ What was the Licinian law, mamma ?** 
** It was a law first proposed by a man of the 
name of Licinius, and which prevented any 
person from possessing more t\LWi^^lA\^sp3«&r 
tUyoflmd." 
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'' And, Anne,*' exclaimed Philip, *' the very ' 
man that first proposed it, was soon alter fined 
for trying to evade it." 

*' That is not very surprising, brother ; for ^ 
we often think others ought to be punished for 
faults which we commit ourselves. This Lici- , 
nius was, however, no patriot ; be wanted, : 
I suppose, when he was poor, to see others so 
also. Well, mamma!** 

^' Cineas found that all his offers, public or pri- 
vate, his flattery of the Romans, and bis praises 
of his master, were without effect ; the only 
answer he could obtain waS| that when Pyrrhus 
left Italy, they would treat with him about 
peace. Cineas finding be oould not get any 
thing by staying at Rome, returned to his mas- 
ter, whom he told that the Romans were a 
nation of kings/' 

^' What kings should be, I suppose, mamma; 
for all kings are not good.** 

'' Certainly, my dear. An embassy was shortly 
after sent from Rome to Pyrrhus, to settle about 
an exchange of prisoners. At the head of the 
ambassadors, came Fabricius, an old senator, 
who had formerly been consul, and was famous 
not only for his povertyi but fox Vx^ ^^fix^\^« 
^ess under it. Although b\s rutiV vj^% ^ Vx^, 
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the ooly piece of plate his house contained was 
a silver cup, and even the bottom of that was 
horn 3 yet> when the Samnites had some time 
before offered him large presents, he had re- 
fused them, saying, he was already rich enough, 
for that he had learned to desire only those 
things which it was in his power to obtain. 
E^^hus, having heard much of this old Roman's 
virtue, in order to prove him, offered him gifts 
of value> which being refused, the next day be 
endeavoured to frighten him, and, for this pur- 
pose, placed an enormous elephant behind him, 
which, at a signal given, raised his trunk in a 
threatening manner over Fabricius's head. The 
old man only smiled, telling Pyrrhus, that he 
cared no more for the terrors he threatened 
him with to-day, than he had done for the plea« 
sures offered him the day before. Admiring 
his virtue, Pyrrhus resolved to gratify him in 
the only way it seemed possible to do so ; and 
releasing the Roman prisoners, he entrusted 
them to Fabricius, upon his only promising 
to return them if the war should be con- 
tinued.** 

" Mamma, I like Pyrrh.ua aa tiv\sl<5^ W V5l% 
manner of pleasing Fabricius, us\ ^xxxa^^V 
n'cius^ for deserving to be sq Vx^^Xe.^* '^ 
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man tvho could so trust to the word of ano* 
ther^ could not have been false to his own pror 
mise." 

*^ I think not> my dear Philip ^ another battle 
soon followed^ in which, although the Romans 
were again defeated, Pyrrhus lost a considerable 
part of his troops. Before the two armies 
again met, Fabricius, who was chosen consaU 
received a letter from the physician of king 
Pyrrhus, offering, for a reward, to poison hia 
master, and deliver the Romans from their dan* 
gerous enemy, which would end the war. Great 
was the indignation of Fabricius at such an in- 
famous proposal, and, after consulting with the 
other consul, the letter was sent back to Pyr* 
rhus, lamenting that, while he trusted and fa- 
voured . such a wretch, he was fighting against 
the generous and brave. Pyrrhus received this 
letter with mixed feelings of surprise at the 
generosity of the Romans, and anger at the 
treachery of his physician, and broke out into 
the celebrated exclamation of ' Admirable, Fai* 
bricius I it would be as easy to turn the sun 
from his course, as to make thee move, out of 
the paths of honour.* He \ii9»taaU?f otdered 
the Roman prisoners to be aetit\)w^ lo'^fsiw 
without ransom, and again offei^^ ^» ^^ 
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about peace. The Romans in return released 
an equal number of prisoners^ but refused 
peace on any other conditions than before. — 
Another battle followed, in which the Ro- 
mans were victorious } they had become accus- 
tomed to the elephants, and, by throwing fire- 
balls amongst them, had rendered them useless. 
Pyrrhus now finding he had no longer any hope 
of success, resolved to quit Italy; he accord- 
ingly called together the Tarentines, informed 
them that he was wanted at> home, and took 
his leave of them for ever.*' 

*' What became of him, mamma ?** 
" He was killed by the hand of a woman, 
who threw a tile upon his head, as he was try- 
ing to take the city of Argos. Tarentura soon 
after fell into the power of the Romans. This 
appears to have been the time when this great 
people were most celebrated for the practice of 
virtue. A contempt of riches, and a love of 
frugality pervaded all classes -, and their fame 
was spread to such distant regions that Ptolemy 
Philadelphus sent ambassadors to solicit their 
friendship. This is, I think, a good oppor» 
tunity for us to leave oflf uuti\ to-motxow ." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



''Mamma^ you said yesterday that the Romans 
had reached their highest point of goodness ; I 
fear then that they will grow wicked^ for you 
have often told me that we cannot stand still, 
hut that we must either become better or worse.** 
'^ That remark, my dear Anne, does not so 
much apply to & nation, which is formed of 
many different characters^ some of whom may 
be improving, while others are degenerating, 
or, as you call it, growing worse, as to the 
human disposition, taken singly, which I firmly 
believe can never be stationary ; for, unless the 
best of men be constantly on their guard to im- 
prove every passing moment, they may be led 
fnto many faults, merely from not s>\^^%\\i^\\. 
possible tbey could commit t\ieta. 'Cncix ^t. 
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Paul speaks of constant exertion, lest he, him- 
self, whilst correcting others, should become a 
castaway. Hbwever this may be, we will con- 
tinue our story, and let the Roman character be 
judged from that. About this time, a great 
change took place in the Romans. They had 
become acquainted with foreign nations, which 
had polished their manners, and the refinements 
and elegances of Greece were introduced into 
Rome: this caused their artisans to become 
more numerous.** 

'* Artisan, mamma }** 

** Artisan, my love, means one who follows 
some art or trade." 

" Then war did produce some advantages to 
them, mamma V 

'^ Yes, but it also brought with it disadvan- 
tages also : the number of husbandmen or la- 
bourers grew less, and enough corn was not 
raised to supply their increased numbers ; they 
were, consequently, obliged to procure it from 
foreign countries, and, as Sicily had the largest 
quantity to dispose of, they began to wish for 
the possession of a country which would be so 
useful to them. A pretence was soow foM\\d €<\t 
interfering in its affairs. The CaTV>CLi&Jg^\»3MCw'«*^^^ 
that timcj possessed the gte^te^X. \i^xV. ^: 
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Island of Sicily,- and only wanted a pretence to 
seize the whole. The king of Syracuse^ one of 
the unconquered states, entreated their assist- 
ance> against the Mamertines, who were also 
still independent. The Carthaginians eagerly 
seized the opportunity, by encouraging the quar- 
rels of the natives, of increasing their own 
power, and sent the assistance asked for. The 
Mamertines, on their side, put themselves under 
the protection of the' Romans, who immediately 
declared war against Carthage, giving as a rea- 
son, that that city had formerly assisted the 
southern states of Italy against them. Thus 
commenced the first of those wars between 
Rome and Carthage, called Punic Wars.*' 
Why so, mamma V 

The word Punic is a corruption of Phieni or 
Poeni, which name belonged to the Carthagi- 
nians, who were originally a Phoenician colony. 
The Carthaginians, it is said by the Roman his- 
torians^ were so remarkable for being faithless 
to their engagements, that the word Punicus> or 
Carthaginian, became synonimous with false or 
treacherous, in which sense it is used by the 
Homan poets } but as this is atv assertion of 
their enemies, it ought, pro\)ab\y,to Vi^ xe^i^w^^ 
^'tb some doubt. The power of lYiese \wo ^t^^v 
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and rival states arose from very different sources. 
Tbat of Carthage lay iu her immense riches^ 
which enabled her to pay and support large 
armies ^ while that of Rome consisted in the pa- 
triotism^ courage, and disinterestedness of her 
citizens. TUl now, the Romans had not posses- 
sed any fleet, which rendered them inferior to 
Carthage^ which had a very large one 5 but 
a Carthaginian vessel being thrown upon their 
coast by a -storm, they set to work to imitate it, 
and built one hundred and twenty ships, which 
were clumsy certainly, but strong, and their men 
were taught to row upon land.** 

" Upon land, mamma ? how very odd !** 
'' It seems so, my love, but it teaches us a 
very useful lesson i'^try if you can find it out.** 
^' I suppose you mean, that it shews that per- 
severance can overcome every difficulty." 

' " Indeed it does, my dear, and the Romans 
soon learned to manage their fleet in such a 
manner as to defeat that of the Carthaginians. 
Dullius, their admiral, was allowed a triumph, 
and Jlegulus, the consul, took the islands of 
Lipara and Melita.'* 

^' That is the same island mentioned in the Acts 
of the Apostles, now called Ma\l«i, \& \X xsrXT 
" Yesj it is. Agrigentuuv Vu ^VrC^^ ^^^^ ^^ 
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ria in Corsica, were also taken j but these suc- 
cesses were not sufficient to satisfy the expec- 
tations of the people, and the bold scheme was 
formed^ of carrying the war into Africa." 
Why, mamma ?" 

The city of Carthage, Anne, stood where 
Tunis is now placed. It was built by a colony 
of Phoenicians. It had extended its dominions 
along the northern coast of Africa, and possessed 
many of the islands in the Mediterranean Sea. 
Carrying the war into Africa was, therefore, at- 
tacking the Carthaginians at home, and a fleet 
of three hundred sail was^put under the com- 
mand of Regulus and Manlius. Regulus was 
one of the greatest men that Rome had pro- 
duced ', he was frugal to an excess, and more 
severe upon his own faults than upon those of 
others, and all bis private feelings gave way to 
his love of his country. Under the joint com- 
mand of him and Manlius, the fleet set sail, met 
the Carthaginians at sea, dispersed them, and, 
having taken fifty-four ships, landed in Africa, 
where they took the city of Clypse, and twenty 
thousand men. On the banks of the river Ba- 
^rada^ it is related that Regulua tiad a most 
extraordinnry enemy to coiabax v»\>Xi% IVx^-^-aa 
« monstrous serpent, one ViutvAted «s\^ v«^\iV 
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feet k)ng> whose scales no weapon could cut 
tbrougli. The disagreeable smell caused by this 
dreadful animal^ and the terror it excited in the 
soldiers, were so great, that they declared they 
would rather fiice the whole army than encounter 
it. For some time, even with the machines used 
in war, they were unable to destroy it, but at 
last its spine was broken by a large stone, and 
its skin was siufifed and sent to Rome.** 

** Can this be true, mamma ?*' 

** I can only say that its skin is said to have 
been at Rome in the time of Pliny. A battle 
took place, in which the Romans were victori* 
ous, and above eighty of the Carthaginian towns 
submitted to them. The Carthaginians, in de- 
spair, sent to Lacedsmon, to offer the command 
of their armies to Xantippus, a very celebrated 
general, and, at the same time, solicited Regulus 
for peace. This general, the commander of so 
powerful an army, was so poor, that, in entreat- 
ing the senate to recal him, he had stated, that, 
bis steward being drunk, his servants had stolen 
his agricultural implements/' 

'^That means plough, harrow^ spades, &c., 
Anne," interrupted PhUip. 

^^In consequence of ^\\\dar e.Q^VA\ssift^>i| 
mother, ''Regulm infoTUxed V\% ^«v»iNX«i 
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that, if he did .not retom to look after his little 
farm, his wife aod children wonld be in danger 
of starving. The senate, instead of granting 
his entreaty for recall, ordered a sum of money 
to be given to his wife and children, and his 
farming stock to be replaced at the public ex- 
pense, and commanded Regulus to remain, and 
continue the war. Regulus was willing to grant 
peace to the Carthaginians, but upon such hard 
terms that they broke off the treaty. In the 
mean time Xantippus, who had arrived from 
Sparta, took the command of the Carthaginian 
army, and disposed it in such a masterly man- 
ner, that the Romans were defeated, and the 
greatest part of their army destroyed. Regulus 
was taken prisoner, and thrown into a dungeon> 
where, for four years, he was treated with the 
greatest severity. In the mean time, the Car- 
thaginians continued to succeed, and the Romans 
to fail in their undertakings -, yet peace was still 
desired by the former people, and it was at last 
determined to send to Rome to treat about it, 
or at least to obtain an exchange of prisoners. 
Thinking that Regulus would be likely to per- 
suade his countrymen to agree lo Vy^th^ in order 
to obtaia bia own liberty, \ie Yf;xa de«^«xc^^ v^ 
Baioe, baying jBrst given Us ptom\se^ ^ xexxoti^ 
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if tbe demands of Carthage were not granted. 
On bis approaching Rome> many of his old 
friends came out to meet him> and welcome him 
home^ but Regulus positively refused to enter 
the city, and seemed dead to the caresses of 
his -wife, who presented to him his two children. 
'I am no longer/ said he, 'a Roman citizen, 
but a Carthaginian slave.' The senate, m con* 
sequence of this refusal, assembled outside the 
walls of the city, and Regulus being commanded 
to give his opinion upon what was most desira- 
ble, to the surprise of all, advised not only the 
continuance of the war, but a refusal to ex- 
change prisoners 5 saying, that the Carthaginian 
prisoners in the hands of tbe Romans being 
young men, could be of infinite use to their 
country, while the Romans, then at Carthage, 
were worn out veterans, who could only re- 
turn to die by their fire-sides. The senate 
were unwilling to sacrifice the man who could 
so far forget himself in his love of his country, 
and the debate was ended by Regulus rising to 
return to his chains. In vain he was urged to 
stay in Rome, his friends, nay, even the Pontifex 
Maximus, chief priest, himself telling him that 
a forced promiae could not be \>\ti^vcv^* * ^\>»X 
fy life to me/ he exclaimed, * \i Wiwe toAfc\Vs^ 
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my word. Torture is far better than such a dis- 
grace.* True to his promise, lie returned to 
the Carthaginians, who, in their rage and disap* 
pointment, put him to death in the most barba- 
rous manner, having first, it is said, cut off his 
eye lids, and exposed him to the burning rays 
of the African sun, and then rolled him in a 
barrel stuck full of iron spikes.'* 

''Dreadful, mamma !'' said Anne : " who can 
like so barbarous a nation ?" 

''I am sorry to say, my love, the Romans 
acted but little better. They sent, in returOj 
some Carthaginian prisoners to the widow of 
Regulus, who, it is said, revenged herself for 
the ill-treatment of her husband by inflicting 
upon them the most cruel tortures." 

" Worse and worse, mamma : you had reason, 
indeed, to say that the heathens had many vices 
amongst their most dazzling virtues, since a 
woman could be so cruel and revengeful." 

" And be unblamed also, my child. Christi- 
anity alone teaches us to do good to those who 
hate us. Forgiveness of injuries was not only 
a virtue unknown to the ancients, but the per- 
son who failed to take revenge upon his enemy, 
fvbea in his power, was lYiou^x Ti\^wi-%Y^t\\fc\ 
and cowardly I After tbis, t\i^ w^^ eoviXAw>x^^ 
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with greater fury than ever, until the loss of 
another battle so humbled the Carthaginians, 
that they agreed to pay an immense sum of 
money, defray the expenses of the war, leave 
Sicily and the neighbouring islands, never make 
war upon the friends of Rome, and give up all 
the Roman prisoners without ransom. Thus 
ended the first Punic War, after a continuance 
of twenty-four years." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



'^ A PROFOUND peace followed the end of the firs 
Punic War/' resumed Mrs. Stratton, the follow 
ing morning ; '^ and, six years after, the Tempi 
of Janus was closed, for the second time onl> 
since the foundation of the city.** 

" What could they do without war, mamma } 
asked Anne : " it seemed to occupy all thei 
time and thoughts.** 

*' It did indeed, Anne ; but, about this time 
they began to take pleasure in poetry. Play 
were introduced into Rome, and the Roman 
began to cultivate the arts of peace. Thes* 
new pursuits did not prevent them from mak 
ing" preparations for fresh wars, and Illyria aQ< 
Gaul soon felt their power. T\\^ C^iV\i^\{\>wj 
who bad only submitted to maVe v^»ji^>iT 
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being unable to continue the war, broke the 
treaty between them and the Romans, by be- 
sieging Saguntum, a city in Spain, in alliance 
with Rome, lliis they were led to do by their 
general, Hannibal, whose character has been so 
celebrated in history, that I must dwell upon 
it. When only ten years of age, his father, 
Hamilcar, had made him swear, by his Gods, 
never to make peace with Rome." 

" What, swear to hate for ever ! Oh, mamma, 
that religion must have been a dreadful one, 
that could permit such a promise. I never can 
like this Hannibal, I am sure : but pray go on.*' 
*^ Hannibal, my dear girl, had great qualities, 
but they were sadly mixed with vices. By being 
perfectly obedient to those superior to him- 
self, he learned how to command those under 
him* Full of courage when danger approached, 
yet always on the watch to prevent it, he nei- 
ther feared heat, cold, nor hunger, and was 
always ready when his country was in want of 
him. He dressed and fared like the meanest 
of his soldiers, and no difficulties could discou- 
rage him from the task he undertook. I wish 
I could atop here;- yet justice eom^eU me to 
add, that be had neither Te\\gvoxk,VQ»X!tfsv«>^^s«^ 
humanity. The command bevn^ «o?w 
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him, he resolved to follow the example set by 
the Romans, and to carry the war into Italy. 
Crossing the Pyrenean mountains, he conquered 
those nations which opposed him, passed the 
rivers Rhone and Dura, and in ten days reached 
the foot of the Alps. Being the middle of win- 
ter, the difficulties he met with in crossing these 
high snow- topped mountains were extreme; 
nothing, however, discouraged him. The in- 
tense cold, the rocks thrown upon his army by 
the inhabitants, the steep precipices, the roads 
to be made by cutting through the rock, — ^his 
perseverance surmounted all ; and he met, and 
defeated, Scipio, the Roman general, at Tici- 
num. On the banks of the river Trebia he was 
again successful, and, in consequence of the 
rash and presuming character of Flaminius, that 
general was conquered by him on the banks of 
the lake Thrasymene. The battle of Cannae — " 
'' My dear mamma,** said Philip, '* before you 
relate what took place at that celebrated battle, 
may I say something about Fabius, for I know 
Anne will like to hear it ?" 

" Certainly, Philip, if you wish it." 
*' Then Anne, I must ^rst tell you, that the 
Romana were so discouraged \>y smOcl xe^^^XA^ 
defeats, that they entrusted a Yi\se o\d "dj^inas 
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with supreme, powers his name was Fabius. 
His courage was well knowo, and his prudence 
was equal to it. He was careful in forming 
his plans, and firm in keeping to what he con- 
sidered the right. Thinking that it would be 
more to his interest to tire and wear out Han- 
nibal's troops, than to fight them, he would not 
let any thing tempt him to come to a battle. In 
vain Hannibal tried every means of making 
him fight) he even suffered himself to be thought 
cowardly, ignorant, and faithless, he would not 
fight when he felt he was acting wisely in re- 
fusing to do so. At last, he was obliged to leave 
his army for a time, and, in his absence, his 
master of the horse, Minutius, disobeyed his 
orders of not giving the enemy battle, gained 
some trifling advantages over the Carthagi- 
nians, and by general consent was made equal 
in power to the dictator, Fabius, and entrusted 
with the command of half the army. Minutius 
resolved now not to follow the prudent advice 
of Fabius -, he allowed Hannibal to lead him into 
a battle, in which he must have been totally 
defeated, had not Fabius fortunately arrived. 
That general had been to Bx)iae to procure mo- 
ney to ransom the Romaik '^r\aotk^x^>^'c^^'^''s«aj^ 
refused it, had sold liia owu ^«X«X^ Aa ^ 
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He was both surprised and grieved at finding 
what had happened^ but immediately went to 
tbe assistance of his imprudent officer, who, 
feeling his folly, confessed it to Fabius, whom 
he called by the name of father, and giving up 
his power, placed himself under his direction. 
Fabius soon after laid down his office, and ^mi- 
lius and Varro were appointed. These new 
commanders differed in character lik^ Fabius 
and Minutius 5 ^milius was wise and cautious, 
Varro vain and presuming 3 but I have now 
come to the battle of Cannae, so pray tell me, 
Anne, if you have liked my hero ?" 

" Indeed, brother, I admire and like both your 
heroes, for it is so difficult to confess ourselves 
in the wrong, that I think Minutius shewed as 
much real bravery as Fabius* What do you 
say, mamma, am I right ?" 

'' I think you are> Anne j those persons are 
indeed brave who acknowledge their faults, and 
misfortunes cannot be considered such to those 
whose lives are made better by them.** 

" Fabius was a true hero too, mamma, for he 
suffered in order to do right." 

"He did, my love. When, &Vxottl^ «fter» Ea- 
If/us had resigned his ofi&ce, j£*im!ki\iA «xk^N ^tto 
f9^re appointed consuls j like tVie caisixoa».^«« 
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of whom Philip has just been speakings their 
characters were very differcDt ; the first expe- 
rienced and cautious, while Varro was vain and 
rash. They commanded by turns, and you 
may guess the consequences. Varro engaged in 
battle, when he had the power of leading, and 
the Romans were totally defeated. After doing 
all that a brave man could do for his country, 
^milius was found by Lentulus, half dead, sit- 
ting upon a stone, unable to fly from his ene- 
mies, who he expected would come upon him 
every moment. The generous Lentulus imme- 
diately urged him to mount his own horse and 
let him defend him from his pursuers, but 
^milius was not to be persuaded to save his 
life at the expense of that of another: he 
thanked his friend, but desired him to save him- 
self, and tell the senate to fortify Rome against 
Hannibal. Before Lentulus was out of sight, 
the enemy came up, and he saw uEmilius expire 
covered witl^ wounds. So complete had been 
Hannibal's victory, that it was expected he 
would march directly to Rome, and very great 
was the terror of the inhabitants -, but from some 
reasons which are not known, the Carthaginian 
geaeral led his troops to Ca^>Mki, \.o >jr^^"^ "^^ 
winter in that city, where ftie\aYL\a^ ^'S^ ^!»^ 
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themselves up to^ did what neither their long 
march> their hardship8> nor the Roman arms 
had been able to eflFect, — it destroyed the army. 
Drunkenness and riot ruined their health, and 
robbed them of their courage and their cha- 
racter." 

'* Sad indeed, mamma ; but what became of 
the unhappy Varro ? did he die, or did he return 
to Rome to be punished ?" 

" Neither, my dear Anne, he escaped death 
with a very few of his troops, and the Romans 
shewed their generosity, by thanking him for 
the courage he had shown, instead of blaming 
him for want of that prudence and humility 
which he ought to have had." 

That was generous of them indeed, mamma." 
The good fortune of Hannibal,** resumed 
her mother, '' is now going to leave him ; from 
this time his ill success was as remarkable as 
his former prosperity had been. At Carthage, 
his enemies prevented the necessary supplies 
of men and money from being sent to him ; 
while the Romans, whose courage seemed to 
rise as they were defeated, not only defended 
tbemselvea at home, but sent tcoo^^ voU^ %^\sl 
aad Sardinia^ made war agamat YYiSiXi^, V\xi^ cJl 
J^acetioD^ with success, and 1oo\l \\ie c\x.>3 W 
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Syracuse, which was defended by the celebrated 
mathematician, Archimedes. Marcellus, the 
Roman general, it is said, had given orders that 
his life should be spared, but he was put to 
death by a Roman soldier, being too much en- 
gaged in working a problem, to think of the 
confusion around him/* 

'^ Do you think that possible, mamma V 
^' It seems improbable, Anne 5 but you must 
remember that he was engaged in studies which 
enabled him to defend both himself and his fel- 
low citizens. By means of burning glasses, he 
had set fire to the enemy's ships, some hundred 
yards distant, and his machines had raised their 
vessels in the air, and then allowing them to 
fall, had dashed them to pieces. We may con- 
' elude, therefore, that his attention, when en- 
gaged in study, would be very intense, which, 
joined to ^e confusion which must have existed 
for a long time, might render him insensible to 
what was immediately passing, until too late. 
At the time we arc speaking of, the younger 
Scipio came into notice 3 this young man, as 
famous for his virtues as for his abilities, had, at 
the baetie o{ Ticinum, saved \i\^ i^\3cAV% Ivfe^ 
at the hazard of his own. NSlet V^CkR. \w&«N3^.- 
Male battle of Cannae, ^e WA ?JtiOV4\5^ \^^^ ^ 
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firmness of character, by opposing himself sin- 
gly to those persons who had determined to 
quit the city ; and an anecdote of his generosity 
while in Spain, has been the subject of many 
poets, painters^ and engravers." 
Oh pray relate it^ mamma." 
I will leave Philip to jdo that, for I am en- 
gaged on business now.*' 

Philip accordingly commenced. — " At the 
taking of New Carthage, or Carthagena, Scipio 
showed his humanity by preventing his soldiers 
from killing those who submitted to them and 
begged for mercy.'* 

'^ But could any man be so cruel as to do 
otherwise, brother Y* 

^'Indeed they could, Anne 3 the more they de- 
stroyed, enemies I mean, remember, the braver 
they were thought 5 so Scipio acted differently 
to others. Amongst the prisoners brought be- 
fore him was a very beautiful princess, engaged 
to be married to a prince of that country, who 
was very fond of her. Scipio sent to desire that 
both her parents and lover would come to him, 
at which they were all much distressed, think- 
//!£' that the conqueror wi&Vi^d lo tsaxt^ her 
himself. They arrived -witYi ct \at^^ «v«xi oil 
money, which the parents offer^ Vt\ ^x^^basiig^ 
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for their daughter^ while the prince beggetl 
that he might be accepted as a slave in the 
place of the woman he loved. You may ima- 
gine the astonishment of the whole party, when 
Scipio desired the prince to take his bride, for 
that all he wanted was his friendship. The 
happy parents begged him to accept the money 
for the ransom of their daughter, which he 
obliged them by doing, but immediately made 
a present of it to the young lady as a marriage 

gift" 

'^ How delighted they must have been with 
him, Philip 5 that is a very interesting anec- 
dote." 

'* On leaving Scipio, aU but the princess talked 
with delight of his goodness, generosity, and 
plesuBing manners 5 but she said nothing. Her 
lover at last asked her what she thought of him 5 
I did not notice him, she answered. Then what 
could you be thinking of? asked the astonished 
prince. I could only think of the generous man 
who offered his own liberty for mine." 

" Oh, that was himself, of course > well, she 
had reason to think much of him ; but she might 
have had a little gratitude and tiolVt^ \ft \i^%lQw 
upon the other generous inatk,vi\ko^«ss\JNJiMcCk'^ 

bemaU happy. Thank you, Y\vXv^" 
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CHAPTER X. 



i< 



** W£LL Anne^ did Philip's account of Scipio 
make you wish for further particulars of him 
or not?" 

It did indeed, pray begin.** 
Scipio, at this part of his history, was twen- 
ty-four years of age, and at twenty-nine he re- 
turned from Spain, and was made consul* He 
immediately determined to carry the war into 
Africa, where he was joined by Masinissa, who 
had been driven from his own kingdom of Nu- 
midia, by the usurping Syphax. Upon this the 
Carthaginians recalled Hannibal, whose disap- 
pointment was extreme at being obliged to 
leave Italy, of whose most f^xlVL^ ^acta he had 
been master for above ftfleen ^^ata- "tt^^c^i^^^ 
the order, it ia said, wiih tears oi aoww^Vw^- 
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ing it to be the only place where the Roman 
power could effectually be resisted. Landing 
in Africa^ he soon reached Zama, where Scipio 
met him. Hannibal was well aware that his 
troops were much less in number than those of 
the Romans^ he therefore determined^ if possi- 
ble^ to end the war, without coming to an en- 
gagement} for this purpose, he requested an 
interview with Scipio. The two greatest gene- 
rals of the age met, and are said to have looked 
at each other for some time without speaking, 
each being anxious to examine the man who had 
made himself so celebrated for courage and 
conduct.** 

" But their feelings must have been very dif- 
ferent, mamma; they were such different men.** 

''They were different in every way, Anne. 
Scipio was young, and is described as very 
handsome 3 full of warm youthful feelings, we 
may suppose that he could not look at the suc- 
cessful, but ill-used old general^ whose worn 
appearance showed how much he had^one and 
suffered for his ungrateful country, without re- 
spect, mingled with pity at what was likely to 
\}e his fate. Hannibal, on the olVifii W\id>\)iiYK- 
ever cold be bad become, co\x\A. ivaV.\i€wJAL^^ 
^oble appearance of the ^ouug ao\^<^^>^>2^^'^ 
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thinkiog of what be had been himself. I must 
not make my story too loDg by relating their 
conversation, it is sufficient to say that they 
could not come to any agreement^ and the bat- 
tle of Zama took place, in which, although Han- 
nibal is said to have shown more skill than in 
any of his former ex{>loits, he was totally de- 
feated ; and after doing all that a great general 
and good soldier could do, he fled to Admetum. 
A peace followed, by the Carthaginians sub- 
mitting to the terms required by the Romans. 
They were much harder than before 5 they were 
to pay 10,000 talents in fifty years, to give up 
all their ships and elephants, to resign Spaia and 
all the islands in the Mediterranean Sea, and 
not to make war in Africa without the canseot 
of the Romans. Thus ended the second Punic 
> War, which had lasted seventeen years. 8cipio 
returned in triumph to Rome, and was sur- 
named Africanus. — ^We are now to behold a 
change in the Roman character which you will 
grieve for. By the conquest of so many coun- 
tries, great riches and many slaves had been 
brought into Rome ; they acquired a taste for 
pleasures which they bad noX Vuonvyv before* 
Their wealth purchased tboa^ a.t\.\R\ft% QiVocvKri 
or neceaaity, which formerly tViey \w^ «i^<&T ^i«* 
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wished for or made for themselves^ and their 
slaves cultivated those fields which were formerly 
tilled by a Cincinnatus and a Fabricius. Their 
love of their country and the public good changed 
into a love of themselves and a selfish vanity. 
In the mean time they continued the war with 
Philip of Macedon, who was obliged to buy a 
peace, when the Romans showed their genero- 
sity by restoring freedom to the Grecian states. 
IXiring this time, the Gauls, Ligurians, and 
Spaniards were severally defeated. A war was 
entered into against Antiochus, King of Syria, 
under several pretences, one of which was, that 
be bad received and protected their old enemy, 
Hannibal. Antiochus was a bold, powerful, and 
ambitious prince ; he met Scipio— *' 

^'Protected Hannibal, mamma !*' interrupted 
Anne, ''what protection could he want? his 
own country ought to have taken care of him 
after what he had done for her.** 

*' It ought so, but he met with an ungrateful 
return from the Carthaginians. He had been 
obliged to leave his country to avoid being given 
up to the Romans. Scipio, as I said, met An- 
tiochus, near Magnesia 5 the latl^t -w^^ ^'^^'kss^r.^^ 
and glad to make peace WitVi Wie, ^«TOa»s.^'^'H 
agreeing to give up all Vws poa»s^va«Ci^ *vcv ''^^ 
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rope, and ia Asia on the other side of Mount 
Taurus, and to deliver up HannibaL Lucius 
Scipio conducted this war, with the assistance 
of his brother, and received the surname of 
Asiaticus.'^ 

*' And what became of Hannibal, mamma ?** 

** That old general was pursued by the Ro- 
mans with the most inveterate hatred. He had 
taken shelter with Prusias, King of Bithynia, 
but his retreat being discovered, ^milius was 
sent to demand him. Prusias, fearful of offend- 
ing the Romans, prepared to obey $ upon which, 
Hannibal, finding no place of safety left, took 
poison, which he always carried about him, 
saying, that it was time to relieve the Romans 
from their terrors. * There was a time,* he con- 
tinued, * when the Romans guarded an enemy 
from poison 5 now they seek the life of a banished 
old man, and try to make a prince break the 
laws of hospitality.' So ended the life of Han- 
nibal/* 

" Well might Hannibal say, the Romans were 
changed, mamma, they were indeed ; but Sci- 
pio, how did he get on ?** 

^^ He was treated but\iU\eY>^Uft,t Vi^ Vsaa coun* 
trymea than Hannibal Yiad been- T\i^ ^«!o\^^ 
brouijrht fnvolous charges aga\xi^\. Vvbx» \i^ 
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^withdrew them when he remiDded them that 
the day of his trial was the anniversary of his 
▼ictory at Zama. The charges being repeated, 
Scipio left Rome in disgust. He lived three 
years longer in retirement at Linturnum, in Cam- 
pania, and when he died, ordered the following 
epitaph to be placed on his tomb : — ' Ungrate- 
ful countrymen ! even my bones shall not rest 
among you.* A second Macedonian war follow- 
ed, and the king of that country, as well as the 
King of the Illyrians, were both led in triumph 
before the Roman generals. Carthage having 
in the last fifty y^ars again grown rich, and 
in some measure recovered its former strength, 
once more excited the jealousy of the Romans. 
Cato, who had acquired the surname of the Cen- 
aor — 

''Was he apt to find fault, mamma V 
''He was anxious to discover and correct 
faults, my love, not only in others but in him- 
self. Strictly attached to Roman discipline, he 
forgot the changes which had taken place in 
his country, or only remembered them to rail 
against them. He was devoted to his country, 
and thought he was serving it \tiW\Xi^\\%'«iws^ 
the destruction of Carthage, Yj\L\OKi TVN^sSi^^ >N» 
m power. In this opinion \ie >N^a ^ovafc^ ^ 
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many senators^ and vainly opposed by Scipio 
Nasica, who wisely considered^ that Rome, once 
become superior to all other cities in the world 
in power, would grow careless and idle. The 
entire and total destruction of Carthage was re- 
solved upon, and a pretence for war was soon 
discovered in the Carthaginians having defended 
themselves against Masinissa, a friend of the 
Romans, who had made incursions into their 
country. This the Romans chose to consider as 
breaking the treaty.** 

'* How very unjust, mamma 3 defending them- 
selves was not making war upon, or attacking ; 
but pray go on.*' 

'^ War was accordingly declared, but the Car* 

thaginians, not having made preparations for 

defending themselves, humbly offered sati^ac- 

tion. Three hundred hostages were demanded 

by the Romans, and> contrary to their wishes, 

they were sent, with an entreaty to know what 

more was desired. The Romans scarcely knew 

what should be demanded, but required the 

Carthaginians to deliver up their arms. This 

they agreed to -, but the next command roused 

even their poor humble &p\nta\o t^mti&xvce and 

exertion / tbey were ordered to \ew^^V^«« ^\v^» 

tAat It might be levelled ViiViiVi^ ^xo>«A>V3tt 
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Romans generously permitting them to build 
another within ten miles of the sea.*' 

^* Generously ! Oh mamma ! but you are 
joking. What did the poor creatures do V 

'' They entreated, even with tears, that the 
order might be withdrawn, but finding sill vain, 
they determined to suffer every thing in defence 
of their city and their homes. • They now saw 
but too late the folly of trusting in and caring 
for riches alone. Their gold and silver plate, 
their magnificent decorations, in which they 
had so prided themselves, were melted down to 
make arms, since they 4fad given up all their 
iron 3 the women gave up their ornaments, and 
even cut off their long hair for bow strings. 
So united and so resolved, although they had 
given up so much, you will not be surprised to 
hear that for some time they held out against 
the Romans, repulsing them with incredible 
bravery. At last Scipio, the second Africanus, 
seduced the master of the horse to his side, and 
from that time went on successfully. Having 
driven the inhabitants into the citadel^ he se- 
cured the isthmus, which led into the sea^ and 
blocked up the harbour, tViua '^te\^ti^uvci'^ ^'ws^ 
from receiving provisions. 'VJVOsi \\xv\s^k«^^ ^a-- 
hour the Carthaginians cwt a ite^\i ^iji'w^a.'^^ >»^ 
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the sesL, but notwithstanding their efforts^ the 
army was subdued, and the citadel yielded. The 
temple alone remained^ defended by a few> who, 
at last> with desperate fury set fire to it and 
perished in the flames. So large, we are told, 
was this magnificent city, that it was twenty- 
four miles round, and the burning continued 
seventeen days. The senate ordered that it 
should not be rebuilt ; this was not strictly at- 
tended to, yet at the present day it is hardly 
known where Carthage stood. Such was the 
end of the third and last Punic War. In the 
same year, and upon a trifling pretence, Corinth, 
one of the finest cities in Greece, was also taken 
and destroyed by the Romans, and Spain was 
subdued. So great was the terror they excited, 
that the Numantians when besieged, in order 
to escape falling into their hands, set fire to 
their city and perished in the flames. 
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CHAPTER XL 



'^ I HAVE already informed you/' said Mrs. Strat- 
tOD> as her children seated themselves hy her^ 
''that the wealth acquired by the Romans in 
their immense conquests had produced luxury 
of all kinds> and a continued indulgence in 
luxury naturally produces vice. The two Gracchi 
were the first who tried to stop the corrup- 
tion of the great. They revived the Licinian 
law." 

But who were they, mamma ?" 
Their mother, Cornelia, was the daughter of 
Scipio Africanus . She was a. l^Yaaiti xca^^ws. ^ 
ffreat virtue, and had educated Vex OK\^\exv^>Sfe. 
the greatest care." ■ 
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" Mamma/' said Philip, " you will relate the 
well-known anecdote of her jewels, will you 
not r 

" I will, my dear. A Campanian lady, who 
had called upon Cornelia to display a splendid 
set of jewels, which the latter obliged her by 
admiring greatly, in return requested a sight of 
the jewels possessed by Cornelia. Cornelia did 
not give any particular answer, until her children 
returned from . school, when leading them to 
the lady, ^ here, madam,* she exclaimed, ' are the 
only jewels I possess, and of which I am more 
proud than I should be of the most splendid set 
of diamonds.*" 

*' Ah, mamma ! Cornelia was not the only 
mother who considered her children her most 
Taluable jewels. We could name one now liv- 
ing, could we not, Philip, who gives up her own 
pleasures to amuse them, who sacrifices her 
own health to nurse them in sickness, who 
spends her money, and even her time — " 

" That these jewels may be highly polished 

and well set," continued Philip warmly; " and I 

hope,** he added, '' that they may not, like false 

gema, lose their brilliancy by t\me,>a\Amvj ^« 

fvays reject lustre upon iheYiatidviVwiVloTva^^ 

^Aem Id ' beauty." 
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" 1 doubt not that they will^ my children/' 
said Mrs. Stratton^ '* though they are not likely 
to be as brilliant as were the jewels of Cornelia* 
We shall, however^ be satisfied if our English 
gems dispense their brightness in their little 
circle of home. At any rate, if they do not ac- 
quire the renown, they may be spared the suf- 
ferings of the Gracchi. As the efforts of these 
men are so differently represented by historians, 
I shall not dwell upon their history, but merely 
say, that through the exertions of Tiberius 
Gracchus, the law was restored, aud he lost his 
life in supporting it.** 

'^ But how can there be a difference of opinion^ 
mamma ? the senate had agreed to the law, and 
surely no one could be wrong in supporting a 
law until it be proved a bad one." 

*' Your reasoning seems just, Anne, but it is 
nevertheless true, that in some histories you 
will find the conduct of the Gracchi called sedi- 
tion 3 in others it is spoken of as great patriot- 
ism. What their real motives were we cannot 
now discover. They both practised every virtue, 
and possessed great talents. Tiberius, the eldest, 
10 said to have been too fotidoi^'^w^^^Wx.^^ 
which ever side we examme i!ti^ eotA^^^. ^^ "^^ 
younger brother, Calus GxacOaxx^*^^ ^^'"otsl^ 
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Lave difficulty in finding any thing to blame. 
The fame of his good qualities had spread so 
far, that the king of Numidia, in sending a pre- 
sent of coin to the Romans, declared it was a 
tribute to the virtues of Caius Gracchus. Num- 
berless were the public works performed by his 
exertions 3 but, as he rose in the opinion of the 
people, for whose good he seemed to exist, he 
fell in that of the senate, and open war was de- 
clared between them. Gracchus fell in the con- 
flict } some say he, finding all hopes of safety 
over, persuaded his slave to kill him, which, 
being done, he would not survive his master. 
By others it is bel.eved, that he was destroyed, 
together with his slave, who had so strictly em- 
braced his master, that his enemies* swords 
could only reach his body through that of his 
faithful follower." 

" Poor Cornelia, mamma, sad must she have 
felt from the excessive brightness of her jewels. 
Do you know any thing more about her." 

" It is said, Anne, that she assisted her sons 

in their endeavours for the public good, and that 

after they had lost their lives, she spoke of them 

nnd their actJODS with calm admiration. A. sta- 

tue was erected to her, with this maexV^pVAoxi \ — 

Cornelia^ the Mother of tbe GtaccYii: T>>^xYa^ 
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these dissensioDS^ the Roman arips were suc- 
cessful abroad. The Balearic Isles were sub- 
dued." 

'' Majorca and Minorca you mean^ mamma.*' 
'' Yes> my love, the group of islands of which 
they form part ; the country of the Allobroges> 
now Savoy, Gallia Narbonensis, which now forms 
part of France, and several other nations were 
subdued. Jugurtha, king of Numidia, was also 
conquered. This prince had been brought up 
by his uncle, a king of that country, who, djdng, 
left two sons. Jugurtha murdered the eldest, 
but the second escaped to Rome, and entreated 
the protection of the senate. Jugurtha, know- 
ing the present character of the Romans, im- 
mediately sent ambassadors, with large presents, 
to be distributed amongst the senators. It was 
soon after determined that Jugurtha should keep 
one half of the kingdom, and give up the other 
to his cousin Adherbal, who, however^ soon fell 
into the power of Jugurtha, and, like, his un- 
fortunate brother, was murdered* The Roman 
people complained of this treachery, but the 
senate, who had been bribed to silence, were 
lon^ in taking any active slei^& iot y^x^y^Vvcl^Vu 
At last the consul was seut^Jg^alvRsX^vv^l^^^N 
but be also was bribed \ulo xsva^vcv^ X.'^ws^&'vss 
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peace. Still more enraged thao before^ the peo- 
ple at last obtained a decree that Jugurtha should 
be summoned to Rome, to discover who had 
taken bribes. He obeyed the command3 but 
distributed still larger sums of money amongst 
those in power> and was soon ordered to leave 
the city. Looking back upon it as he passed 
the gates, he is said to have exclaimed, 'O 
Rome, how readily wouldst thou sell thyself, if 
any man were rich enough to purchase thee.* 
Troops were again sent to oppose him in Africa, 
but without success, until Metellus, the consul, 
by his skill and integrity, regained the credit 
the former generals had lost. In two years, 
Jugurtha, having been overthrown in several 
battles^ was obliged to beg a peace. One of 
the conditions ofifered him was, that he should 
surrender himself to the Romans. This being 
refused, the treaty was broken oflF. The victory 
seemed certainly on the side of Metellus, could 
the term of his command, which was over, be 
lengthened. This he entreated, but was disap- 
pointed in obtaining it by his lieutenant Marius, 
who, forgetting that it was to Metellus that he 
owed his own advancement, ua^t^AfttxsSX^ t^- 
solved to obtain the command ioTVun^^^^^xA 
ifcceeded in doing so. Being ati e^eeW^^x. ^ 
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dicr^ he overthrew the Numidiuiis and their 
allies in two engagements^ and Jugurtha, wlio 
had taken refuge with Bocchus, king of Mauri- 
tania^ his father-in- la w> was^ by that prince, 
given up to the Romans. He was carried in 
chains to Rome, and, having walked in the tri- 
umph of the conqueror, was starved to death in 
prison.** 

'' Then I see, mamma, that punishment does 
sometimes follow wickedness in this world 3 Ju- 
gurtha was indeed a hateful character^ and you 
might well say the Romans were changed. I 
can scarcely believe I am hearing the history of 
the same people.** 

" It is sad to think of it, Anne 3 but to continue. 
Marius, who had the honour of being the con- 
queror of Jugurtha, although he only finished 
what Metellus began, was originally a day la- 
bourer, but, possessing extraordinary strength 
and activity, with great courage and ability in 
war^ had, through the interest of Metellus, 
been made a tribune of the people. On his re- 
turn from Africa, he was made consul five times 
successively, contrary to the law, which required 
an interval of ten years between every consul- 
sbip. During that tiixie,\\e ove.\>(k\^^N ^^^\ssir 
bri and Teutones, and, b^ \\\^ la.xU^^^'s^vS^^ 
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went into banishment. A war, called the So- 
cial War, was commenced with Rome by the 
Italian states, who had for some time been en- 
deavouring to procure the freedom of Roman 
citizens, by means of Drusus and others. Dru- 
8 us being assassinated, they took up arms to 
obtain their wishes. After the war had continued 
two years, the senate brought it to a conclusion, 
by giving the freedom of the city to such states 
as had not revolted, and promising it to those 
that should first lay down their arms. Sylla 
had the chief honour in this war, and, for his 
services, was appointed to the government of 
Asia Minor. This general had served under 
Marius, and, by degrees had become his rival in 
glory, and wish for power. Sylla was of a noble 
family, his person was handsome, and his pleas- 
ing manners enabled him to gain the afifection 
of every one. A war had been entered into 
with Mithridates, the most powerful monarch 
of the East. He was master of Cappadocia, 
Bithynia, Thrace, Macedon, and all Greece, and 
the Romans easily found a pretence for attack- 
ing him. Whether Marius or Sylla should have 
the comwand of the army a^\ii&t hua excited 
great anxiety and jealousy . Kt \a&\. V<. ^^ ^^- 
'/r/er/in favour of the latter, ixtid i\t^^^>x\v,^v^ 
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the disturbances^ riot^ and bloodshed which took 
place. Marius obtained a change in his favour^ 
upon which Sylla marched to Rome with his 
army, and compelled Marius and his party to 
fly. He even made it lawful for any one to kill 
them. He then settled every thing as he thought 
proper in Rome> and set out against Mithridates^ 
haying first caused the goods of the proscribed 
persons to be confiscated.** 

''Mamma^ I know that the being proscribed 
means something bad, hut I hardly know what. 
Confiscated is being taken away, is it not Y* 

" Yes, being seized for the use of the state. 
A person proscribed is one who is under sen- 
tence of death, and- cannot appear, for fear of 
suffering it from the hands of any one who may 
choose to inflict it. The word is sometimes ap- 
plied to persons who^ for some reason or other, 
are obliged to conceal themselves, in which 
sense you may have heard it. The word pro- 
scription relates to those times of confusion 
when, the laws being overturned, those in power 
destroyed without mercy the persons who had 
incurred their hatred." 

"Dreadful, mamma •, but a\««\^ 1\\&<&^ ^t^ 
scriptions did not often take \\%iter 
^'Too often, my deaT Xxine, ^s ^ovx^^^^"^^ 
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when you read a detailed account of the history 
of Rome. I mentioned that Marius was obliged 
to flee from Rome 5 he was now seventy years 
of age^ and his personal courage had enabled 
him to overcome the most unheard of dangers. 
He was a whole night hidden in a marsh, up to 
his middle in wet earth -, the next morning he 
was discovered, and taken to a neighbouring 
town with a halter round his neck, and sent to 
prison. The governor sent a slave to kill hiui, 
but no sooner did he enter the place where he 
was, than Marius sternly asked, whether he 
dared to kill Caius Marius. Astonished and ter- 
rified, the man threw away his sword, declaring 
he could not destroy him. The governor, in 
consequence, set him at liberty. He afterwards 
landed in Africa, where he is said to have rested 
himself amongst the ruins of Carthage. He 
spent a winter at sea, and continued his wan- 
derings, until he heard that Cinna had obtained 
the consulship, and was raising a party against 
Sylla. Upon this, he returned to Rome with 
his son, and was met on the road by Cinnc^ 
whose party had been obliged to yield to that of 
the other consul^ who was iu the interest of 
Sjl/a. Together they bes'icgev\ l\o\x\fi» viVxOa. 
w nt last obliged to acluiU tV^em, a^x^r V^nXtv^ 
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io vain tried to make them promise that they 
would only inflict death as the laws dictated. 
They were the most powerful^ and they entered 
Rome at the head of their troops. A dreadful 
slaughter followed. Men, women^ and children 
were destroyed without mercy. At last, tired ^ 
of the work of blood, Marius and Cinna were 
together made consuls^ a month after which the 
former died> leaving none to regret him. Sylla, 
in the mean time^ had made peace with Mithri- 
dates> upon conditions honourable to Rome^ and 
prepared to return to Italy. He was opposed 
by Cinna and young Marius without effect. 
Cinna was killed by an unknown person, und 
Sylla landed at Brundusium, where he was met 
by Pompey and others, who had escaped the 
proscriptions of Marius. The state of Italy was 
now dreadful indeed 5 civil war raged in every 
part in its greatest fury. Sylla, was, however, 
eventually successful, young Marius ncas killed 
at the taking of Praeneste, in which city he 
was besieged, and Sylla entered Rome at the 
head of his army. His cruelty exceeded even 
that of Marius ; eight thousand of his country- 
men, it is said, were shut w^ \v\ owe, V^\3ildu^^^ 
and there butchered, WY\v\e\ve vi^%>kw^^'S?35^J<j^'^ 
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the senate^ the cries of these poor wretches 
being heard, he begged the senators would not 
make themselves uneasy, as the noise only pro- 
ceeded from some criminals he had ordered to 
be executed." 

'' And could the Romans, the generous, brave 
Romans, remain in such a dreadful state ? surely 
they must rouse themselves and punish such a 
wretch." 

" I shall not dwell upon these cruelties, which 
were beyond belief. Sylla was made, or made 
himself. Perpetual Dictator, which secured to 
him absolute power for his. life. For three 
years he exercised it in the most capricious 
manner possible. He obliged Pompey to give 
up his wife, and marry his own step-daughter ; 
but Julius Csesar, whose life had been saved 
with great difficulty, chose rather to leave his 
country than to give up the wife he loved, at 
the command of the dictator. The people now 
found themselves without even the shadow of 
power 3 but what was their astonishment, when, 
at the end of three years, Sylla gave up the 
dictatorship, and came forward, offering to stand 
a public trial for his conduct. E^^ or &uri^rise 
/prevented any one from appeantvg ^^vasx V\\i\» 
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and he retired into the country, where, after a 
very short time, he died of a most disgusting 
complaint.*' 

** But what could be his reason, mamma, for 
laying down what he had laboured for with so 
much cruelty and difficulty T 

" The real intentions and feelings of Sylla 
cannot possibly be known now, Anne. His ac- 
tions are all we have to judge by 3 and taking 
these into consideration, we cannot suppose that 
humility, or any other good feeling, actuated 
him. However that might be, with Sylla's 
death the civil war was not ended. Sertorius 
headed what had been his party in Spain, and 
behaved with so much moderation, justice, and 
clemency, that he might have baffled Pompey's 
attempts to subdue him, had not Perpenna, one 
of his lieutenants, invited him to a sumptuous 
entertainment -, where, intoxicating his attend- 
ants, he treacherously murdered Sertorius. Per- 
penna was soon after conquered by Pompey j 
when, in hopes of saving his life, he gave up 
the papers that had belonged to Sertorius, 
amongst which were letters from many of the 
chief men in Rome." 

" Oh, mamma, I hope Yoto^^^ ^\^ ^^'^ ^^" 
ward such a traitor," A 
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" No, my child j he behaved very differently : 
he refused to hear any thing which the wretch 
had to say against any one, and burned all the 
letters without reading them. Spartacus, who 
had headed a body of slaves in Italy, was also 
subdued j and it was now hoped that peace 
would be restored once more : but other parties 
rose, which excited as much commotion as the 
former had done. We will, however, talk of 
them to-morrow. Now run into the garden 
and amuse yourselves." 



*4> 
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CHAPTER XII. 



'* I HOPE^ mamma^ you are ready 3 for after 
what you mentioned last night of Pompey, I ex- 
pect to be much interested in him." 

" Perhaps you will, Anne 5 but the history of 
Rome is no longer the record of splendid actions, 
but of notorious crimes. At the time we are 
speaking of, Pompey and Crassus were the two 
most powerful men in the state : the first was 
a celebrated general 5 the second, the richest 
man in Rome. Secretly jealous of each other, 
they shewed they were so by refusing to dis- 
band their armies. Each tried to obtain the 
favour of the people, but by a different method. 
Pompey restored their power by annulling the 
Jaws which Sylla had ptocwt^^ vc^^\cssX 'Cw«sv* 
Crassus gave entertaintaexila \.o VXv^^wv^s ^^ 
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tribuled corn amongst them, untl gavv dinueri 
to the lower classes of people. A number <rf 
]iirates at tliis time infesting the Meiliterraneou, 
a law was made creating I'onipey admiral for 
three years, which gave him a degree of power, 
and might have been dangerous to his country, 
had he not possessed a greater desire for glory 
than a love of ruling. Having thus acquired ■ 
command over the fleet, be soon cleared the 
sea of these intruders ; not by destroying tben, 
but by removing them to a distance, where he 
gave them lands. I'ompey's success was M 
agreeable lo the Tribunes, that they gave him 
the governoieat of Asia, anil made liim com- 
mander of the nrmies which were sent against 
Milhrtdates, who was joined by Tigranes, king 
of Armenia. This prince was weak and vain : 
he obliged the kings whom he conquered to 
attend him as his slaves ; he called hicnself 
monarch of all monarchies j and his quarrel 
with the Romans, and union with Milhridates, 
arose from the Roman general not giving him 
all bis titles. Mithridatea, on the contrary, wBS 
bold and warlike. Possessing great riches and 
extensive dominions, he for some time success- 
I'uUy opposed the Romans armies. The good 
fortune, Ijowcver, of I'ompe'jpTft'HaAVA-, "WjsIwr^ 
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dates was betrayed by his own sod, and obliged 
to shut himself up in his own palace. His son 
prevented his departure, and sent him word that 
death was all that remained to him. The un- 
happy old king, with many of his followers, im*- 
mediately took poison, in order to avoid falling 
into the hands of the Romans. Tigranes was 
treated much in the same way by his son, but 
Pompey refused his assistance in ill treating his 
father, and, upon his continuing his undutiful 
conduct, he confined him until he was sent to 
Rome. Tigranes was treated kindly by Pom- 
pey, who obliged him to pay a sum of money, 
but restored the greatest part of his dominions 
to him. Pompey continued his march, and 
crossed Mount Taurus. Darius, King of Media, 
and Antiochus, King of Syria, were conquered 
by him. The King of Parthia submitted to him, 
and Syria and Pontus became Roman provinces. 
Entering Judea, he sent for Aristobulus, the 
usurping high priest, to appear before him ^ 
this was refused, and: Aristobulus fortified the 
temple against him. At the end of three :mQnths 
the temple was taken, and 12,000 Jews slain. 
Though Pompey entered the sacred teiiii;jle wltk 
a referential awe, yet \i\B c>\t\o«v\.>i V,^ '^'^s^ "^^ 
5ee the holy of holies." 
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" That was behind the curtain, where none 
but the high priest was permitted to enter, 
was it not, mamma V* 

" Yes, Anne 3 but he showed much respect 
for the place, and would not touch any of the 
treasures kept there. He, however, restored 
Hyrcanus to the priesthood, carrying Aristobu- 
lus with him to grace his triumph at Rome. 
This triumph was the most magnificent ever 
seen at Rome : the son of Tigranes, the sister 
of Mithridates, with Aristobulus, were in the 
train of the conqueror. The treasures brought 
home were enormous. During this time, a con- 
spiracy in the state was formed, by one Cata- 
line, a man of great courage and abilities, but 
of depraved character. Knowing that his for- 
tune could not be made worse, he determined 
to revenge himself for not being chosen consul, 
instead of Cicero. Joined by some others as 
bad as himself, it was determined that a gene- 
ral rising should take place in Italy, that Rome 
should be set fire to in several places, and 
that, in the confusion, the senators should be 
massacred and the citadel seized. Cicero was 
to be the Brst destroyed, but, fortuuately, the 
plot was discovered to him beiote \\. vi«a ^vv^ 
'earfjr for execution. The e\egaTvV sv^^^^ '^^ 
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which Cicero accused Cataline of his wicked* 
iiess^ before the senate^ still exists, and that bad 
man^ finding he could not excuse himself, left 
Rome, determining to begin his proceedings 
before the senate should be prepared to oppose 
him. Many of the conspirators remaining in 
Rome, Cicero proposed that they should be 
seized before they had time to escape ; and a 
debate ensued as to what punishment should 
be inflicted upon them, between several cele* 
brated characters. Julius Caesar wished them 
to be confined for life. Cato was for putting 
them to death. These two men are said both to 
have loved their country, and studied its inter- 
ests ; but for different reasons, Caesar wished 
to rule it. Cato loved it, because he thought it . 
more free than any other. Caesar was mild 
and merciful, Cato proud and severe ; it was 
not likely that two such opposite characters 
should agree. The opinion of Cato prevailed, 
and the prisoners were strangled* Cataline, in 
the mean time, had raised an army, and was re- 
solved to defend himself to the last, but troops 
being sent against him, he and his party were 
aU cut to pieces. Public t\\Mik*& n«i^x^ ^n^\s. V^x 
the senate to Cicero, by 'w'hos^ ^i^NVi.^ «sv^ ^sr>^ 
iwanag-ement the city Yvad be^xv «.«Ne^% las^^"^ 
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was styled the father of his country ; and, what 
now was an extraordinary event, the people ap- 
proved of what the senate had done. I before 
told you, that Pompey and Crassus each aimed 
at taking the lead in Rome. This aim natu- 
rally produced jealousy and dissension between 
them, and, as is often the case, when people 
quarrel, a third person reaped the fruit of their 
labours. Julius Csesar had commanded in.Spain, 
where he had gained both riches and gloiy : on 
his return he determined to benefit by the dif- 
ferences of Pompey and Crassus. He began 
his operations by bringing them together, and, 
having set before them the advantages which 
must arise from a reconciliation, he procured 
one. A union was thus formed between Pom- 
pey, Csesar, and Crassus, by which they agreed 
that nothing should take place in the state 
without their approbation. This was a new 
form of government introduced. This union 
was called the first triumvirate. C«sar being 
made consul, endeavoured to procure the favour 
of the people by every means in his power. 
He had several laws passed in their favour, aind 
took the whole power into h\s on^iw b»xkd^« To 
secure Pompey in his interest, \xe g,«.v^ VvkiVv^ 
ffau^bter Julia in marriage, nvYvo, \>^ A^et v^\^xvv 
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and amiable qualities^ kept up the frieudship of 
her father and husband. He next proposed to 
his colleagues in power to divide the provinces 
between them; consequently, it was decided 
that Crassus> whose wish was to increase his 
wealth, should have Syria. Caesar secured to 
himself, for five years, the provinces of Gaul, 
many nations of which were still unsubdued -, 
and Pompey chose Spain, where he knew the 
business could be done by a deputy, while he 
reposed himself in the pleasures Qf Rome. Be- 
fore Caesar went into his government, he ob- 
tained the banishment of Cicero, fearing jthat 
his watchfnl . eye would prevent any schemes 
against the freedom of his country taking effect. 
At the same time Cato, another true patriot^ 
"was sent into Cyprus, under pretence of doing 
him honour, but in reality to remove him from 
Rome. Caesar now departed for Gaul, where 
the Helvetians, now the Swiss, were the first 
people who submitted to his arms. He next 
defeated the Germans, the Belgae, who -inha- 
bited Holland, the Nervians, the Celtic Gauls, 
the Suevi, in short, all the nations from the 
Mediterranean to the Et\g\\^\i CVi'KeccsRV'^ ^t<vKv 
hence he passed into Brilam, vi\vo%^ \\Jw^\\»s^!^» 
though naked and \ind\sc\\>\\weei, ^e^\^\.^^^^«^' 
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ly, but were at last obliged to sue for peace j 
thus^ in less than nine years^ he conquered all 
the countries from the German Ocean to the 
Mediterranean Sea, including Britain, and is 
said to have taken eight hundred cities, subdued 
three hundred different states, and overcome 
three millions of men.** 

'< Oh, mamma ! it is dreadful to think of — it 
was butchery, not bravery.*' 

" Anne, " exclaimed Philip, " you must not 
accuse Caesar of cruelty, his love of war was a 
vice of his time^ and of his religion, neither of 
which taught him better ; but he possessed a 
virtue of his own> for his humanity to the con- 
quered equalled his bravery.*' 

^' Indeed, dear Philip, I am glad to hear that« 
yet it seems odd that a man of humanity should 
fight so continually in the manner he is de- 
scribed as doing." 

"You forget, my dear Anne, that ideas of 
duty will teach us to overcome natural feeling ^ 
added to which, Caesar was ready to make any 
sacrifices to obtain power." 

"While Csesar was thus pursuing his con- 
quests abroad, Pompey was strengthening his 
Interest at home ; and the fame, acc\>ut^^ V>^ \>dl^ 
brmer began to excite h\s iea\ous>j , Ve twv>>« 
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perceived that he had been the means of raising 
a rival to a high pitch of glory. But whatever 
the secret feelings of each might be, as long as 
Julia lived, they were smothered j for, wife to 
one and daughter tp the other, that amiable 
woman did all in her power to keep them 
friends. Her death, and that of Crassus, who 
was killed in a war with the Parthians, dissolved 
their union/* 

*' Mamma, I read that Crassus, a very avari- 
cious man, was killed by being made to swal- 
low molten gold. Was this the same V 

" Yes, it is said the Parthians took that means 
of putting him to death, in consequence of his 
avarice and love of that metal. Every tie being 
now broken which united these two rivals, 
their jealousy broke out openly. Caesar, in order 
to try what power he had, applied for the con- 
sulship, which was refused. The senate, which 
was devoted to Pompey, and which foresaw 
the danger of Ceesar continuing to command 
so large an army, composed of soldiers all 
strongly attached to him, first demanded some 
of his troops to send against the Parthians, and 
then recalled Caesar from his government. The 
friends of Caesar urged l\\a.\. C»^^^ vi^^ ^'^^^ Ns5k 
give up his command, \? Potk^^^ v^o^^^^"^ 
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same. The senate refused to agree to this coin- 
promise^ when Caesar wrote to ask for the go- 
vernment of Illyria, with two legions. This 
request was also refused, when Caesar drew his 
troops towards Italy ^ stopping at Ravenna, a 
city in Cisalpine Gaul, from whence he wrote 
again to the senate, offering to resign his com- 
mand if Pompey would do the same, but threat- 
» ening, if he were refused, to march to Rome, 
and to punish the authors of the injustice done 
to him. Enraged at this, the senate ordered 
Pompey to take up arms to defend the com- 
monwealth. Some of Caesar*s friends fled in 
disguise as slaves, to give him this information 
in his camp. These persons he showed to his 
troops, relating the injustice of the senate and 
his own injuries. His soldiers at once, with 
loud cheers, declared they were ready to follow 
wherever he should lead them, and to die with 
him or revenge his wrongs. This was what 
Caesar wished, and he set out to follow a part 
of his army, that he had sent forwards to Arimi- 
nium. Sometimes walking, at others riding, 
before day-break he overtook his friends near 
to the Rubicon.** 
^^Tfje Rubicon at last,'' excVavme^ ktvw^^VvOo. 
ielight; '' but pray go on;* 
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"The Rubicon, now called Rugone, was a 
small river^ rising in the Appenines> and falling 
into the Adriatic 5 it divided Italy from Gaul^ 
and bounded Caesar*s command. This river was 
considered by the Romans as the limit of their 
domestic empire -, and an edict had been long 
before made by the senate^ which is still to be 
seen engraven in the road near Rimini^ by which 
they considered any person a parricide, and de- 
voted him to the infernal gods, who should 
dare to pass this river with troops. When Cae- 
sar reached its banks, he stopped for a few 
moments, as if to consider what he should do. — 
' If I pass this river,' he exclaimed to one of 
his generals, ' what misery I shall bring upon 
my country 5 if I stop, I am ruined.' He then 
plunged in, saying, ' The die is cast j* and his 
soldiers followed him.'* 

" Well now, Anne," said Philip, '* you under- 
stand why commencing * an enterprise from 
which you cannot draw back, is compared to 
passing the Rubicon, and the expression com- 
monly used." 

" I see why it is used, certainly, Philip, and I 
shall understand the meaning of the eijj^w 
but I think there are very ievf racxw 
events in which it is fait lo \x%^ «^ 
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under such very peculiar circumstances. But 
I hope^ dear mamma^ you do not mean to leave 
me in suspense^ as to what took place after 
Caesar was followed by his soldiers across this 
interesting river." 

" For the present I do, my love 5 for I shall be 
much engaged for some time to come, and un- 
able to attend to you at this hour as usual. 
Hereafter I may, if you still continue to wish it^ 
complete this Sketch of Roman History 3 but I 
think it very possible that you may have the 
pleasure of reading a more detailed account 
shortly, when you will cease to desire mine." 



THE END. 
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